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Is There a Cross in Vour Heart? 
Do You... 


“Proudly bear as banner 
A cross within your heart 
To show that you have chosen 
Christ, the better part.” 


Then... 


“Give your allegiance, 
To serve without surcease 
The mighty Lord of Armies 
And gentle Prince of Peace.” 


EVANGELISM EMPHASIS 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Interesting all the Youth in the Whole Program of the Church... 
® YOUTH PROGRAM 
® CHURCH SCHOOL 
® YOUTH CHOIR 
@® CATECHETICAL CLASSES 


See News Section 
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youth 


in the church 


Evangelism emphasis for autumn 

In September every Luther League 
in the United Lutheran Church should 
begin a special emphasis on local en- 
listment, the LLA evangelism com- 
mittee has urged. This involves the 
interesting of all the youth of the 
church in the whole program of the 
church. 

“Acquaint your young people,” 
Committeeman James Amos writes, 
“with the youth program of the 
church — attendance at the church 
school classes, participation in the 
youth or church choir. Other activi- 
ties include stewardship, foreign and 
home missions, and the many fields of 
service that make us a great church.” 

The committee points out that if 
the local league is to do an effective 
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job it must begin laying plans now to 
get every youth member active in 
some phase of the congregation’s 
work. 

Leaguers may consult with their 
pastors as to how they may become a 
part of the congregation’s visitation 
program in the fall. For further de- 
tails write to The Luther League of 
America. 


League-sponsored DP’s arrive 


The displaced persons family spon- 
sored by First English League, Austin, 
Texas, have arrived safely from Latvia 
and have set up housekeeping in quar- 
ters secured for them by the league. 
They are Mr. and Mrs. Emest Paeglis 
and their two-year-old son. 

“Our living room here,” Mrs. Pae- 


PRIZES go to three winning leagues 
for skits presented at the recent 
Lancaster, Pa., Conference LL ‘Fun 
Nite.” Charles Weitzel, right, con- 
ference fellowship secretary makes 
the awards. Presidents of the win- 
ning groups are Donald Pankake, 
left, Shells, Shellsville, most comical; 
Virginia Wise, St. James’, Columbia, 
most original; and Arline Bomber- 
ger, Zion, Jonestown, best pre- 
sented. Approximately 625 attended 
the festivities. Attendance banners 
went to Grace, Lancaster; Mellin- 
ger’s Schoeneck; and Shells Church. 
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glis was heard to say, “is about the 
space that 12 people would occupy in 
the quarters we have just left.” The 
family expresses much gratitude for 
their new chance at life. 

The Austin leaguers are pretty ex- 
cited, too. “Nothing we have ever 
done,” one member told the Texas 
LurHer Lire correspondent, “has 
given us so much satisfaction and 
such assurance that we are really be- 
ing our brother’s keeper in the way 
Christ would approve.” 


Shot in Texas 


Three Texas LL executives traveled 
over 250 miles to Miles, Texas, for 
the first local league workshop in Lone 
Star LL history. They were President 
Billie Grace Ungerer, Vice President 
Iona Mae Discher, and Committee- 
-man Dorothy Ann Wolf. “If your 
Luther League needs a ‘shot in the 
arm’,” a Miles leaguer commented en- 
thusiastically, “call for a workshop.” 

Way down in Houston eager Grace 
leaguers are keeping right in step with 
their city’s “Clean up, paint up, fix 
up” campaign. With funds raised by 
collecting and_ selling newspapers, 
they have bought paint and material 
and completely redecorated their 
Youth Annex. Now, instead of a drab 
brown and white, the annex is a 
- cheerful two-tone green. Bright plaid 
curtains are at the windows... . 

Through their “Paper Push” these 
same Grace leaguers have already 
raised enough to pay the round-trip 
fare of one member to the 1953 LLA 
convention at Miami University. 
Members hope by convention time to 
be able to send any leaguer who 
wants to go to Ohio. Their motto 
is “See YOU at Miami U.” 
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EVERY MONTH 50 copies of LUTHER LIFE 
go to St. John’s Sunday School, Council 
Bluffs, lowa, largest single subscriber to 
the magazine. To see how much reading 
material this will amount to in a year, 
LUTHER LIFE’S editor stacked up 600 
copies at LL headquarters and asked Lu- 
ther Leaguer Donald Fey to stand behind 
them. Don, who is president of Taber- 
nacle LL, Philadelphia, is a clerk in the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 
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Paint on the fence 


If you were a member of Church 
of Peace, Rochester, N. Y., and some- 
one, said the word “paint” to you, 
chances are youd immediately re- 
spond with the words “Luther 
League.” Leaguers have been sling- 
ing a lot of paint there. 

Members of the local group have 
just finished redecorating the primary 
rooms of the church school. And 
while they were “making the sun 
shine” in the church basement, a visit- 
ing Luther League was outdoors wish- 
ing for shade. 

The visitors were the senior and in- 
termediate groups from Concordia 
Church, Rochester. Their job was to 
sand and give a coat of black paint 
to the fence surrounding Peace 
Church’s new parking lot. 


To go with the fresh paint job the 
leagues have also planted several 
shrubs and reseeded the lawn in front 
of the church and parish house. 


Genessee Valley elects 


New president of Genessee Valley 
District (New York) is Robert Buck- 
pitt. He was elected at the annual 
meeting in St. Paul’s Church, Pitts- 
ford, N. Y. 

Other officers are: John Barringer, 
first vice-president; Jacqueline Thitch- 
ener, second vice-president; Betty 
Schlageter, recording secretary; Joyce 
Cooper, corresponding secretary; and 
Helen Selke, treasurer. .. . 

Leaguers from the Church of the 
Resurrection, Rochester, are busy 
ringing doorbells. They are canvass- 
ing the homes in several new sub-di- 


ptadio-Visual bide 


Suggested filmstrips may be rented from the Audio-Visual Aids 
Department of the United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Films may be rented from the 


Religious Film Association, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


(Branch offices in major cities. ) 
of showing date. 


HOW TO START A WAR—page 13 


Film—“Defense of the Peace” 
(10-minute). By animated draw- 
ings, this film portrays the organ- 
izational structure of the United 
Nations and gives a brief picture 
of how the UN functions. Rental: 
$2.50. : 

Film—“Of Human Rights” (21- 
minute). Brings the UN’s “Bill of 
Human Rights” down to the level 
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Be sure to order well in advance 


of the local community. Rental: 
$4. 


STRONG BODY, STRONG MIND—page 42 


Filmstrip—“The Story of Grow- 
ing Up” (40 frames). Color draw- 
ings and diagrams explain for boys 
and girls the changes that take 
place in their bodies and personal- 
ities during the process of ma- 
turity. Rental: $1 plus postage. 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAMS from Holy Trinity Church, Bellerose, Long Island, 
and True Light Chinese Lutheran Church met recently in Chinatown, Manhattan. 


The Bellerose girls won, 39 to 17. 


visions that have developed near Res- 
urrection. This is the league’s part in 
the church’s evangelism program. 


Inter-synodical cooperation 

A total of 622 leaguers from Ne- 
braska and Midwest Luther Leagues 
attended the eight rallies held on the 
territory of the two synods in April. 
“Tt is hoped,” Nebraska President 
Neva White reports, “that the rallies 
will produce a closer fellowship be- 
tween the two leagues.” 

Largest rally was at Our Redeemer, 
Wayne, where 135 attended. One 
league traveled 135 miles for the 
meeting... . 

Nebraska LL convention will be 
held at North Platte, Oct. 23-24. 
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Opportunity in Central Penn 

Central Penn leaguers will have no 
excuse for not being on the ball after 
July 20-26. During that week special 
training will be given at the “Assem- 
bly for Church Workers” at Gettys- 
burg College. 

LLA Executive Secretary Leslie 
Conrad will lead a course in youth 
work and will conduct daily confer- 
ences with senior leaguers and their 
advisers. Other courses in leadership 
training will also be offered. Each 
local league in the synod has been 
asked to send at least one delegate. . . 

Banquet speaker at the Central 
Penn convention will be Juan Jose 
Acuna, Argentine student at Witten- 
berg College. Sessions will be held in 
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LUTHER LEAGUER DONALD WALKER was 
recently elected vice-president of the senior 
class at Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
largest technical high school in the city. 
Enrollment is over 4,000. Donald is a SS 
teacher and league leader in Bethany, East 
Baltimore, and is publicity secretary of the 
Baltimore District LL. 
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Christ Second Church, Altoona. 


Convention calendar 
Texas—Aug. 2-3, Holy Cross Church, 


Yoakum. 


Georgia-Alabama — Aug. 10-14, 
Camp Lutheridge, Arden, N. C. 
South Carolina—Aug. 11-13, Mt. 


Tabor Church, West Columbia. 

Pittsburgh—Aug. 18-25, Camp Lu- 
therlyn, Prospect. 

Rocky Mountain — Aug. 18-25, 
Shadybrook Guest Ranch, Decker’s, 
Colo. 

Midwest—Aug. 19-21, St. 
Church, Russell, Kans. 

West Virginia—Aug. 22-24, Jack- 
son‘s Mill. 

lowa—Aug. 22-27, Camp Okoboji, 
Milford. 

Maryland—Aug. 30-Sept. 1, Gettys- 
burg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

New Jersey—Aug. 30-Sept. 1, Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

California—Aug. 30-Sept. 1, Trinity 
Church, Long Beach. 


John’s 


‘BROADCAST’ 
place of the 
usual devotional when 
First English League, 
Wheeling, W. Va., played 
host to Christ League, Mo- 
zart, W. Va. At right Bill 


SPECIAL 
took the 


Fugate, “ham’’ operator 
from Wheeling, directs 
the program “You Are 


There” (see May LUTHER 
LIFE) from the “studio.”” 
Visiting leaguers listened 
in the regular meeting 
room.’’Records were ob- 
tained as the directions 
suggested,” Correspond- 
ent Carolyn Martin re- 
ports, “in order to make 
the script complete in 
every detail.”” 
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Michigan — Aug. 30-Sept. 1, Gun 
Lake. 


LUTHER LIFE Writers... 


One aim of Lurner Lire is to tell 
how laymen can make a contribution 
to Christianity through their different 
vocations. This month a_ politician 
and an architectural designer address 
the youth of the church. 

Jerry Voornis is a former Con- 
gressman from California. His “Young 
Man, Enter Politics,” page 28, should 
be given serious thought by many 
Luther leaguers. 


Ian Jack Gurat asks that church 
buildings be designed to fit the needs 
of 20th century congregations instead 
of being erected as monuments to the 
past. At present Mr. Gural is asso- 
ciate city planner, Department of 
Planning, Baltimore, Md. Previously 
he was an instructor in architecture, 
University of Arkansas. He has stud- 
ied at Pratt Institute, New York City; 
Fountainbleau Fine Arts School, 
France; and the University of North 


DELAYED CHRISTMAS 
GIFT to St. John’s League, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, is an 
oak altar made and do- 
nated by Mr. K. Getz, a 
member of the congrega- 
tion. At right are the Rev. 
O. Winter, pastor; Mr. 
Getz; and Luther League 


President Erna Neher. 
Leaguers were told at 
Christmas that a “‘sur- 
prise’ was in store for 
them. 
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Carolina. 

The Rev. Harotp C. Letts is sec- 
retary for social action with the ULC 
Board of Social Missions . . . Twenty- 
two-year-old Davin Hon is a senior at 
the Philadel- 
phia Lutheran 
Seminary and 
student chair- 
man of the 
Student  Vol- 
unteer Move- 
ment... The 
™ Rev. PHILie 
L. WAHLBERG, 
Jr, is home 
mission pastor 
Ast te. CxOLL OnOs 
Christi, Texas. 
He is a former 
sponsor for 
youth in the Texas Synod. 

Mrs. Davin Miuuer is wife of the 
associate pastor, Trinity Church, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind... . Haroip E. SKELTON 
is on the staff of the National Lu- 
theran Council with headquarters in 
New York City. 
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GREETING foreign students at St. Michael’s Lutheran Church, Berkeley, Cal., 
the Rev. Ross F. Hidy, pastor, is Mrs. George Kohls, NLC counselor to inter- 
national students. Students are Lucy Agbabian, left, Iranian; Julius Shabbas, 
Arab; and Betty Biessessar, Indian who became a Christian while studying at 
Wittenberg College. 


Communiques on Race 


To get a sampling of racial conditions on the North 
American continent, LUTHER LIFE recently wrote to friends 
in widely scattered geographical areas. Their reports are 
printed in this article. 


The communiques indicate that racial tensions exist in 
almost every locality where more than one race lives. The 
Christian’s obligation is to work to eradicate this tension in 
the community where he lives. General tendency has been 
much too much finger pointing and much too little applica- 
tion of Christian teachings. 
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West 


By ROSS F. HIDY 
Gop arrracts people of all na- 


“tions, and the first years of the Gold 


‘Rush found people tumbling into Cali- 


fornia and other western states speak- 
“ing many languages and from various 


, Traces. 


Around the Horn, or across 
Panama, then up the Pacific Coast by 


‘boat, or across the Sierras they came. 


Most numerous were the Mexicans, 


‘English, German, Irish, and French. 


By 1860 the Chinese had arrived in 
such numbers that every 10th person 
was Chinese. Through the years dif- 
ferent racial groups have been com- 


- monplace in the Pacific states, except 


‘for inland areas of the Northwest. 


These racial groups have tended to 
cluster into certain areas, like the 


Mexicans and Japanese in Southern 


California, the Irish and the Chinese 
in San Francisco. The gold camps 
were often racial settlements as the 


names testify: Chinese Camp, Minne- 


sota Flat, Malay Camp, Cape Cod 
Bar, Dixie Valley, German Bar, and 
French Corral. As the miners re- 
treated from the mountains they min- 
gled in coast cities or settled through 
the West, in a diffusion of cultures 
and peoples. 

This international aspect of the Pa- 
cific has continued and in 1940 a total 
of 1,500,000 residents spoke some for- 
eign language. While in most areas of 
the United States the racial pattern 
is two-dimensional — Negroes and 
whites—in California it has four di- 
mensional: Negroes, whites, orientals, 
and Mexicans, and the Indians could 
be included to make it five. This dif- 
ferent pattern of race relations has 
created a fairly favorable atmosphere 
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for Negroes, since the Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Filipinos, and Mexicans have 
borne the brunt of the attack against 
racial minorities. Each of these groups 
has felt the effects of discrimination 
as in turn they worked and saved 
enough to begin to gain a measure of 
financial security and thus equality. 
Then established groups, feeling this 
competition, protested their rise. Re- 
strictive covenants and other means 
of discrimination have brought ten- 
sions and some times open strife. 


The Southwood area in San Fran- 
cisco was just another growing hous- 
ing development until the recent un- 
fortunate vote which refused admit- 
tance into the tract of a Chinese Na- 
tionalist veteran and his family. This 
action, coming in National Brother- 
hood Week, gained national recogni- 
tion, and focused the attention of 
many who vigorously protested. 
against this unfortunate development. 

Recently a Negro veteran and his 
family purchased a home in the Rol- 
lingwood tract in Richmond, Cal., but 
there were threats, stones thrown, and 
a white cross stuck into their lawn 
one night. Tensions in these commu- 
nities are still mounting and the racial 
feeling at times runs high. Many 
Christian groups raised their protest 
against these forms of discrimination. 

It would be well if we could re- 
port that the Lutheran church in the 
West were interracial and serving all 
cultural groups, but it is not so. The 
language lag of several generations 
kept the Lutheran ministry concen- 
trated on little cultural islands and 
quite isolated from other groups. Even 
today our mission strategy of locating 
in suburban areas keeps us from older 
areas of the cities that present inter- 
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racial challenges. But some congre- 
gations are serving people of different 
backgrounds and the prospect is some- 
what hopeful. 

The growing West today still pre- 
sents many challenges. Not the least 
of these is the development of a truly 
Christ-like spirit of brotherhood in a 
region with many traces of racial dis- 
crimination. 


East 
By LOICE E. GOUKER 


IN AN ASSOCIATION TEST “linoleum” 
would be the expected reply to “Arm- 
strong.” However, the latest employee 
at the Budd .Manufacturing Company 
might say “Association.” It was the 
Armstrong Association that got him 
this fine new job. Without their help, 
he might not have been accepted in 
spite of his special training. His skin, 
you see, is dark. 

In Philadelphia the Armstrong As- 
sociation, named for General Samuel 
C. Armstrong, founder of Virginia’s 
famous Hampton Institute, has been 
working éffectviely to increase Negro 
job opportunities since 1907. As they 
put it: “The objective of the organi- 
zation is to conduct activities to ex- 
pand and equalize the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural opportunities of the 
Negro population of Philadelphia and 
to promote the satisfactory integration 
of this group into the better life of 
the community. Its program of work 
is carried on through three main divi- 
sions, namely: Industrial Relations, 
Community Service, and Public Edu- 
cation and Information.” 

The initial issue of the Association’s 
bulletin “Scoresheet” appeared under 
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the date of January 1952. It is a four- 
page printed leaflet featuring the news 
as it unfolds through the agency’s pro- 
gram and activities. The mast-head 
has been designed by no less than Mr. 
Roswell W. Coger, Art Director for 
TV Digest. 


How sue CAME by the name of 
“Vashti” she would have to tell you 
herself, but H. Vashti Norwood looks 
very impressive on the directory of the 
Philadelphia Fellowship Commission 
Building. Miss Norwood is executive 
secretary of this branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People whose head- 
quarters are at 20 W. 40th Street, 
New York City. 

The NAACP is a two-fisted organi- 
zation established in 1909 and oper- 
ating principally in the area of legis- 
lation. It is not without just pride 
that it points to having won 28 out of 
81 cases brought before the United 
States Supreme Court by its legal 
staff. 

The six-point purpose stated by this 
agency is to: 

1. Educate Americans to accord 
full rights and opportunities to Ne- 
groes. 

2. Fight injustice in courts when 
based on race prejudice. 

8. Pass protective legislation in 
state and nation and defeat discrim- 
inatory bills. : 

4. Secure the vote for Negroes 
and teach its proper use. 

5. Stimulate cultural life of Ne- 
groes. 

6. Stop lynching. 

The shame is that there must be 
organized effort on the part of the 
Negro to claim his rightful place in 
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society! Have we the audacity to be 
more selective than God? God shows 
no partiality. In every nation anyone 
who fears God and does what is right 
is acceptable to him. Acts 10:34-35. 


South 


By DAVID F. CONRAD 


(Instead of writing a summary re- 
port, Pastor Conrad briefly noted re- 
cent developments, both favorable and 
unfavorable. Since each item spoke 
for itself, comment was not necessary. 
—Ed.) 


SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONS formerly 
opposed to accepting Negro students 
find that today over 1,000 Negroes are 
enrolled. ... 

Latvian opera star Emils Maurinsh 
and his wife were guests at an all- 
Negro business college in December. 
Singer Maurinsh sang encore after en- 
core. His wife addressed: the group 
on “Communism as I Saw It.” The re- 
sponse showed much disfavor of com- 
munism among southern Negroes. .. . 

Whips that beat and killed many 
Negro and white prisoners in Alabama 
prisons have been burned by decree 
of Governor Gorden Persons. . . . 

The largest Negro college in the 
world—Alabama State College for Ne- 

‘groes, Montgomery (4,500 students) — 
and the largest high school for Ne- 
groes in the world—Parker High, Bir- 
mingham—has issued constant appeals 
for more facilities. . . . 

The Episcopal diocese of Alabama 
hit the front page of The Birmingham 
News recently when it asked that Ne- 
gro policemen be hired for the Bir- 
mingham force... . 
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Thirteen Negro blast furnace work- 
ers began a strike in the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Industry of Alabama 
recently. This caused 30,000 men to 
be idled from work for three weeks. 

There is no hospital in Birmingham 
in which a Negro doctor may treat his 
patients. The Roman Catholic church 
has received public aid totaling over 
$100,000, plus federal funds, to make 
such a hospital available. Ninety-five 
per cent of Birmingham is Protestant. 

E. Paul Jones, director of Negro 
schools in Jefferson County, Ala., re- 
ports that there are twice as many 
Negro teachers with college degrees 
today as in 1940. In 1940 two held 
Masters’ degrees. Today 42 hold 
them. In 1940 a total of 56.6 per cent 
of Negro teachers did not hold Bache- 
lor’s degrees. Last year only 13.2 per 
cent did not hold degrees. .. . 

The National Lutheran Council has 
taken over all of the American Lu- 
theran Church work among the Ne- 
groes in Alabama. Now, with the sup- 
port of the eight bodies in the NLC, 
a full program of advancement is fore- 
cast. 


Nova Scotia 
By RICHARD E. BIEBER 


RAcIAL TENSION is less apparent 
here than in most areas of similar pop- 
ulation in North America. This is ex- 
plained by two facts: 1. There has 
been no sizeable influx of racial mi- 
norities in recent years. The Negroes 
here, for instance, are almost exclu- 
sively descendants of slaves brought 
in by the Tories in colonial days. 2. 
The Halifax-Dartmouth area is one of 
the most active melting pots of nation- 
alities in North America. Citizens here 
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are too busy assimilating the thou- 
sands of newcomers from Europe 
pouring into the port each month to 
become too preoccupied with their 
racial anxieties. 

The two racial minorities here are 
Jews and Negroes. The number of 
Jews is quite small. There is but one 
synagogue in all of Nova Scotia. Most 
of these are prosperous Halifax mer- 
chants and professional people. 

The  Negro-white _ relationship, 
though not what it ought to be, is 
very encouraging when compared 
with the picture in North America as 
a whole. Less than a generation ago 
there was segregation in theaters and 
restaurants. Now there is none. 

In many streets of the city, Negroes 
and whites live side-by-side, though 
the majority of Negroes live in vil- 
lages of their own outside the town. 
In these villages the standard of liv- 
ing is low, but no lower than in abun- 
dant comparable settlements of whites. 


Negroes here have not yet acquired 
equal educational and employment op- 
portunities, though conditions are no- 
ticeably better than in most urban 
areas of comparable population. In 
the city school system there is a genu- 
ine fellowship between white and Ne- 
gro children. But Negro workmen 
have not yet penetrated the trades in 
proportion to their numbers. They 
seem to be restricted to unskilled jobs. 

The only noticeable evidence of 
racial prejudice and inequality is be- 
tween Negroes and whites. The situ- 
ation is improving slowly and quietly 
and without signs of violence. Ne- 
groes are impressively patient. They 
press their cause very gently. Whites 
here, in racial matters at least, are 
above average in their maturity. All 
this tends to bring about a revolution 
toward racial equality which is more 
gradual than we might like, but more 
sure than we find on most parts of 
the continent. 


Sthle basketball 


Small leagues anywhere could build 
an interesting evening around the 
game of Bible basketball, suggested 
recently in the California LL “Presi- 
dent’s Bulletin.” Directions are as 
follows: 

“Each team consists of five mem- 
bers seated facing each other. The 
center person on each team is the 
center. The two people on each cen- 
ter’s left are forwards, the two on the 
right are guards. 

“A question on the Bible is asked 
the centers. If the first team’s center 
can answer the question, the first 
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team’s forward and the second team’s 
guard are asked a question. If the 
first forward correctly answers the 
question it is a point for his side. If 
the guard correctly answers the ques- 
tion quicker, there is no score, and 
the game begins back at the centers. 

“If the second team’s center an- 
swers the question correctly, the pro- 
cedure is reversed. For example, the 
second team’s forward and the first 
team’s guard are asked the question.” 

“Tt’s not as complicated as it sounds. 
Make sure, however, that you have 
a good list of questions.” 
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Illustrated by 
William Smeltz 


How To Start a War 


The war god Mars advises 


By HAROLD C. LETTS 


My DEAR COLLEAGUE: 

I am surprised that, after our re- 
cent successes, you should worry lest 
we fail to destroy mankind through 
war. Don’t forget that we have started 
two world wars in the 20th century. 
Even now mankind is engaged in the 
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his subordinates on earth 


biggest armaments race in history. 
Every major nation is perfecting 
atomic weapons and the hydrogen 
bomb. 

We are succeeding—with man’s help 
—faster than I expected. Man’s monu- 
mental pride, his unlimited capacity 
for self-love, his selfish ambition and 
infinite desire for material comforts 
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and handy gadgets are playing right 
into our hands. 

We must take advantage of this 
bent to wickedness. (Those stupid 
Christians call it “original sin.”) By 
using it for our purposes in starting 
wars we can win glory and honor to 
ourselves. There is no need to be 
downhearted. 

I note your inquiry about the 
American tendency to withdraw from 
the world. You fear the propaganda 
that portrays Uncle Sam as becoming 
a modern Santa Claus who supports 
corrupt and decadent European so- 
cialists while they undermine Amer- 
ican free enterprise. You say that 
American isolationism is going to re- 
sult in Europe’s going communist. 

My dear fellow, you are undoubt- 
edly right. If America withdraws her 
support from the western democracies 
they will be overthrown by commu- 
nism. But you are wrong if you ex- 
pect that to bring peace. 

Do all you can to stimulate isola- 
tionism! Get America to scuttle the 
United Nations as she did the League 
of Nations. When this happens war 
is certain. 

One of two developments will then 
take place. Either America will real- 
ize her mistake and strike back be- 
fore the communists can solidify their 
power. (This will mean war, of 
course.) Or Europe will be thrown 
into a suicidal revolution. 

Do you think communists can live 
at peace with themselves? Don’t be 
absurd! Germans will get sick and 
tired of Russian domination. The Vat- 
ican will stir up unrest. Yugoslavs and 
Czechs will grow more restless. Com- 
munist leaders in France will refuse 
to be purged. The whole of Europe 
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will break out into war. 


By all means encourage American 
isolationism and irresponsibility. It is 
the surest way to start war. If the 
two alternatives I have outlined don’t 
develop as I have predicted, we can 
be sure that communism victorious in 
Europe will not let America rest in 
peace. America will become super- 
nationalist, perhaps even fascist. The 
generals and admirals, blind as ever, 
will want to try out their toys. They 
will think they can win. So the war 
will start. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mars 
e 


OrFricE MEMORANDUM 


To: Lobbyists in and around the 
United States Congress 


I am discouraged at such incompe- 
tence as you revealed in recent letters. 
In my directive I asked you to cut 
off Point 4. One of you replied that 
he had only three points to his devil- 
ish pitchford tail. So how could he 
cut off a fourth point? Another was 
more frank and admitted he didn’t 
know what Point 4 was. 


Henceforth I shall not assume so 
much. Some of you are almost as 
poor at starting wars as Christians are 
at stopping them. 


For your information, Point 4 is 
the most powerful weapon, except 
United Nations itself, the democracies 
have in the fight against communism. 
Through Point 4, the United States 
and the United Nations are fighting 
poverty, hunger, disease, and ignor- 
ance. By sending out skilled techni- 
cians, such as Horace Holmes, to 
teach, farmers in India how to raise 
more food, the West hopes to coun- 
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teract communist propaganda. In 
some places, such as Greece, malaria 
may soon be wiped out. Locust 
plagues even now are being curbed in 
the Middle East. 

Do you see what terrible thing is 
happening? The nations are learning 
to cooperate in solving their problems. 

In the past the communists have 
played on the natural envy of hungry, 
sick, and ignorant people by pointing 
out that in the U. S. the annual per 
capita income is about $1,500 while 
in some countries it is about $50. 
They have convinced the poor people 
that bloated, capitalistic America is 
starving them and won't share surplus 
wheat when famine strikes. If com- 
munists could keep this up, these un- 
der-developed countries would soon 
be in the communist camp. 

But now the United States has 

started to combat this propaganda by 
sending people to help others to solve 
their own problems. I never worried 
much about the Marshall Plan. It cost 
too much and wouldn’t last too long. 
But Point 4 costs so little, only about 
1 per cent of the present U. S. mili- 
tary budget. 

By the way, congratulations on the 
way you've stimulated the present ar- 
maments race. That is pretty good in- 
surance for a war sooner or later. It 
always creates fear. Then someone 
will think of the idea of a “preventive 
war” and our goal will be won. ~ 

But to return to Point 4. If the 
U. S. persists in this plan to help 
other countries, communism will be 
weakened. Our war will be post- 
poned. By all means, see that appro- 
priations for Point 4 are cut off. Co- 
operate with the economizers in Con- 
gress up to the point when they begin 
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to cut the military budget. Then cry 
communism. Indeed, cutting off Point 
4 may make the latter effort unnec- 
essary. Communism will speak for it- 
self. 

Get up on your big cloven hoofs 
and get to work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mars 
e 
OrFricE MEMORANDUM 
To: The Missions in Moscow, China, 
and North Korea 

‘Your reports are filled “with too 
much self-praise. You say you have 
started a war in Korea. That is true. 
But you have almost as little regard 
for long range strategy as that general 
who used-to-be out there in Japan 
and Korea. His name seems to have 
faded away from me. 

If he had been allowed to get away 
with his defiance of the civil power 
of government you might have suc- 
ceeded in your plans for a general 
war. However his plan for bombing 
Chinese bases in Manchuria and else- 
where—which would have spread the 
war—was stopped. He disrupted. peace 
negotiations once and seemed _ like 
quite an ally. But now he’s been 
fired. Apparently the peace forces are 
wiser than you thought. 

You certainly miscalculated on Ko- 
rea. The western democracies were 
disarmed in contrast to Russia. A few 
more disputes would have destroyed 
the United Nations. But now look at 
the situation. The United Nations has 
been strengthened by its decision to 
resist aggression. If this keeps up, we 
may be put out of business. 

Yet all is not lost. The western 
democracies are now thoroughly 
alerted to the military threat of com- 
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munism, it is true. Their program of 
peace through strength is postponing 
the war. Still the jingoists and fanat- 
ics in the U. S. may succeed in per- 
suading some foolish military man to 
start shooting. 

The burden of armaments is weak- 
ening the economies of the West. Per- 
haps the U. S. will become childish 
and decide it is better to have a war 
than to be always living in fear of 
one. Certainly we can always hope 
for a mistake, or for a retreat from 
responsible leadership. 

I am inclined to feel that our best 
chance for war is to work on the prop- 
aganda front. Keep stressing the fail- 
ures of democracy. A wise use of 
truth always helps to get the message 
across. You can point to incidents of 
racial discrimination, of poverty in the 
midst of plenty, of crime and corrup- 
tion in government. You can also 
quote some military men who stress 
the inevitability of war. All this will 
have an element of truth, but be care- 
ful never to reveal that it is only part 
of the picture. If the world should 
ever get the idea that Americans are 
working in freedom to correct these 
evils all would be lost. 

When the world loses confidence in 
America then, United Nations or no 
United Nations, war will come. 

I will tolerate no more mistakes like 
Korea. The mistake, however, has 
been made. Your job now is to see 
that the truce negotiations do not suc- 
ceed. 

We pray our satanic father that the 
election in the United States in 1952 
will provide us with a better situation 
in which to work. 

Cordially yours, 
Mars 
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Orrice MEMORANDUM 
To: My Dear Friend Beelzebub 

Your proposal of an alliance to fur- 
ther our joint work meets a naturally 
warm response. If you can work on 
the cultural front, particularly in the 
churches and with the communist 
party, I am sure it would be mutually 
beneficial. 

First of all may I remind you of 
what you already know. It is very 
difficult to derive much help from the 
churches. Their hearts are not in this 
war game at all. They just don’t be- 
lieve in it. They say it is wrong. 

You can follow two courses with 
them. First, you can get them ready 
for war if you get them filled with 
hatred. You know how it is. If a man 
believes he is the possessor of some 
great value, then he will have a rea- 
son for hating and opposing anything 
that threatens that value. Now if the 
churches can be led to hate commu- 
nism enough perhaps they will call 
for a war to wipe it out. Never let 
them oppose communism by moral 
and political and religious means. 

The second thing you can do is to 
persuade the churches that Christian- 
ity must have nothing to do with po- 
litical and controversial issues. If you 
can get them to accept the idea that 
religion is only concerned with life 
after death then we'll have the field 
to ourselves. Then Christian people 
won't study or understand political 
problems. We'll be able to fool them 
every time, and lead them off on wild 
goose chases. 

I want also to issue a word of warn- 
ing about communists. Try to get 
them to moderate their program a 
little. If they keep on with their 
purges, their slave labor camps, their 
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_ persecution of religious and _ racial 


minorities, they soon won't have any 
friends left. Not even Dale Carnegie 
will be able to help them. Then what 
will we do for an enemy for democ- 
racy to fight? 

On the other hand, we don’t want 
communism to get too soft. I’ve an 
idea that some day the people of Rus- 
sia may decide they've had enough 
and begin to liquidate the liquidators. 
Our scheme must be to keep the com- 
munists in power and prevent the 
growth of democracy. A good war 
would undoubtedly achieve that end. 
And that is what we want in the first 
place. 

May I propose a slogan for our 
grand alliance, “Protect hell fire and 
warfare.” 

Fraternally yours, 


Mars 
e 


‘TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


Present the topic material as a little 
drama at the opening of the meeting. Use 
a simple stage or platform setting with 
an office desk, an executive’s chair, and 
a stenographer’s chair for use in taking 
dictation. Have piles of papers, maga- 
zines, and books on desk. Choose one 


- male to play the part of the god Mars. 


If he can dream up a costume, well and 
good. Choose one female to play the 
secretary. She can use street clothes and 
pretend to take dictation. If Mars will 
pretend to be answering correspondence 
and will’ ‘ad lib asides and chit chat to 
the secretary it will be more realistic. 
Mars will need to study the letters which 
make up the topic material very carefully 
in order to “dictate” them effectively. 
After the leader has called the meeting 
to order he should announce the topic 
and say it will be presented: as a drama 
with two characters, the god Mars and 


his secretary. Without further ado Mars 
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should enter, perhaps strutting in Nazi 
style, call his secretary and dictate the 
letters, interrupting to search for letters, 
ad lib, ete. 

Following the dictation scene, let Mars 
and his secretary remain on the stage to 
answer questions while the leader con- 
ducts a group discussion about the forces 
that make for war in our world and what 
young people can do to prevent war. Let 
the leader look through the Luther 
League file for the following statements 
by the Board of Social Missions: 

“The United Lutheran Church in 
America Speaks on World Peace” 

“A Christian Outlook on a Troubled 
World” 

“A Statement on the Current Crisis” 

“World Peace and Universal Military 
Training” 

If these are not in the file let the 
leader write well in advance of the meet- 
ing to the Board of Social Missions, 231 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
The leader must be familiar with these 
statements and use them as background 
for the discusisons. 

The following questions may be help- 
ful in the discusion: 

1. Can America withdraw into isola- 
tion again? What were the reasons for 
the Marshall Plan? Was it successful? 
Why do the democracies such as Eng- 
land, France, and Italy need help now? 

2. Should we abandon the United 
Nations? Has it accomplished anything 
worthwhile? (Let the leader assign some- 
one to read the article by Wm. C. Zim- 
mann “Nations Can Work Together” in 
the February 27, 1952 issue of The Lu- 
theran.) Since we fight under its banners 
in Korea is it bad? We have to have 
armaments in order to follow the United 
Nations plan of collective security. Is 
this plan right or wrong? 

3. How can Christians oppose com- 
munism? Should we have resisted com- 
munism in Greece and Korea? Would 
dropping an atom bomb on the Kremlin 
be effective strategy? Did World War I 
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give communism its start and World War 
II give it a chance to spread? What 
would happen in World War III? 

4. What is Point 4 and Technical As- 

sistance to Under-developed Countries? 
How is it working? Is it an effective 
strategy for winning the battle against 
communism? 
5. What can individuals do to stop 
war? What is UNESCO? Where can 
you learn more about the United Na- 
tions? (Let the leader write to the De- 
partment of Public Information, United 
Nations, New York City, and to the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., for 
answers to these questions. ) 

Following the discussion let Mars and 
the secretary leave the scene and let the 
leader or someone appointed for the task 
conduct a service of worship. 

The following order of worship is only 
suggestive, and should be adapted and 
enriched to suit local needs. In particular 
the use of the Christian Youth Hymnal 
is recommended if available. 


ORDER OF WORSHIP 
Quiet music (To provide transition from 


discussion to worship. Let the leader 
insist that the group be quiet) 
Invocation: Collect No. 2, page 137, CSB 
Hymn 493 
Scripture Lesson: Isaiah 58:6-12 
Hymn 497, CSB 
Reading (Let the leader read Section 
II B of the Statement, United Lutheran 
Church Speaks on World Order) 
Prayer 


PROJECTS 


As a result of this discussion let the 
Luther League make plans to set up a 
United Nations exhibit in the church. 
Materials may be obtained from the pub- 
lic library and from the United Nations 
and Department of State mentioned 
above. Or 

Have the Luther League secretary 
write to the United States Commission 
to UNESCO for suggestions as to ways 
in which the league can participate in 
that work. Or 

Have each leaguer sit down and write 
a letter to his Congressman asking for 
information about the Point 4 Program 
and urging support for it. 


® During recent maneuvers of the Israeli Army, an army com- 
mander ordered a notice to be displayed on a bridge stating: “This 
bridge has been destroyed by air attack.” But to his chagrin, he saw 
through his field glasses that a foot regiment was calmly crossing the 
bridge despite the notice. He sent his adjutant to the officer in charge 
post-haste to find out how he dared to defy his orders. 


An hour later the adjutant was back. “It is all right, sir,” he 
reported. “The troops are wearing a notice saying, ‘We are swim- 
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ming.’ “—Newsweek. 


@ Jurists of a recent museum-sponsored exhibition in Toronto 
were set back on their heels when the first prize which they had 
awarded for an abstraction, proved to be the joking work of a 
19-year-old student who hod merely framed a cardboard on which 
he had wiped off his brushes. Critics, also taken in, had described 
the work as “showing vast promise,” and “judicious handling of the 
patial relationships.’”—Michael M. Engel, “Design.” 
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LUTHER LIFE 


by David Hoh 


Should the Lutheran Church - 
Get Married? 


delphia convention of the United 

Lutheran Church adopted an his- 
toric resolution that put our church 
squarely on record in favor of a union 
of eight of the Lutheran church 
bodies in America. 


J: OCTOBER, 1948, the Phila- 


In the conviction that this is God's 
day for Lutheran union in America, 
In glad response to many voices 
that are being raised among Lu- 
therans in America proposing con- 
structive action toward that goal, and 
In order to present to a troubled 
world a more nearly united front for 
Christ in the proclamation of his Gos- 


pel, 
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The United Lutheran Church in 
America hereby declares to all the 
bodies now constituting the National 
Lutheran Council its desire to merge 
with all or any of them in organic 
union. 


This proposal for marriage was not 
a bolt from the blue. Our church had 
been dedicated to the cause of Lu- 
theran unity ever since its organiza- 
tion in 1918. Its action in 1948 was 
the culmination of 30 years of thought 
and work and prayer. Like a man 
who has thought things through and 
who knows what he wants, the church 
was ready to press its claim boldly 
and affirmatively. 

But though the proposal was forth- 
right, there has been no wedding yet— 
and 1948 is four years past now. In- 
stead of eager acceptance, our pro- 
posal has encountered hesitancy and 
caution. Throughout the various Lu- 
theran church bodies the question has 
come up again and again in many 
different ways: “Well, should the Lu- 
theran church get married anyway? 
Is union of these churches really the 
next great step for American Luther- 
anism?” 

To answer these questions we're 
going to have to look at some history. 
Sometimes those who have been work- 
ing for Lutheran unity have been like 
the old farmer who was asked by a 
stranger if he could tell how to get 
to Brownsville. He stopped in his 
work, scratched his head, finally de- 
clared, “Well, sure I know the way 
to Brownsville, only you ain’t in the 
right place to start!” The only place 
our churches can start is right where 
we are, and we can only understand 
our present location in the light of 
where we have come from. 
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First, WE MusT get a picture of our 
divided church. Look at the table on 
page 21. Listed there are 10 of the 
largest Lutheran church bodies in the 
U. S. The list is not complete: Two 
or three additional small groups could 
be added to it. All in all there are 
six million Lutherans in this country, 
the third largest denominational fam- 
ily in the U. S. 

But we are not members of a 
church six million strong, striding 
forth to the frontiers of the faith, put- 
ting full energy to accomplishing the 
tasks God has given it. Instead we 
are divided into many small church 
bodies, each with its own particular 
traditions, ways of thinking, mode of 
organization. Some of the divisions 
are due largely to different national 
backgrounds. Some are due to theo- 
logical disagreement. 

Some people like to think of these 
segments of the church as parts of a 
beautiful mosaic, but actually they 
look more like the broken concrete of 
an old sidewalk. 

But there’s a good side to the pic- 
ture too. The most important thing to 
be said about the recent history of the 
Lutheran church in America is that 
the trend toward division and provin- 
cialism has been reversed, and that 
great strides have been taken in genu- 
ine Christian cooperation and under- 
standing. Check the table again. The 
largest church, the United Lutheran 
Church, was itself an important mer- 
ger when it was formed in 1918. The 
next five churches, three of which 
were originally mergers, are organized 
together in a loose federation called 
the American Lutheran Conference, 
through which they meet and ex- 
change plans and ideas, and also co- 
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xt Diuided Church 


United Lutheran Church .. 1,919,000 
Evangelical Lutheran 

Church (Norwegian) .. 772,000 
American Lutheran Church 689,000 
Augustana Lutheran 

Church (Swedish) .... 432,000 
Lutheran Free Church 

(Norwegian) ........ 55,000 
United Evangelical Lu- 

theran Church (Danish) 44,000 
Soumi Synod (Finnish) .. . 29,000 
Danish Evangelical 

Lutheran Church ..... 19,000 
Lutheran Church— 

Missouri Synod ...... 1,618,000 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin 298,000 
Oihers kateck aes ae 74,000 

Lote ach aNnee 5,949,000 


When “Should the Lutheran Church Get 
Married?” is used as the basis for a Luther 
League discussion session, this chart should 
be copied on a blackboard for all mem- 
bers to see. 


operate in specific projects. These 
churches share the closest Christian 
fellowship with each other, the fel- 
lowship in the Holy Communion. 
Strong efforts are being made right 
now to unite them all in one Lutheran 
Church. 


We must note also the long-stand- 
ing relationship between the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, the Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin, and a number of 
other smaller groups. They all work 
together in the Synodical Conference, 
a loose federation which was organ- 
ized in 1872. 
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Biccest stripes of all in recent 
years, however, have been taken in 
the National Lutheran Council, which 
includes the first eight churches in the 
table. Here there has been remark- 
able cooperation among two-thirds of 
American Lutherans in almost every 
kind of Christian activity. The Na- 
tional Lutheran Council is a functional 
agency which is given certain special 
jobs to perform. Its most widely pub- 
licized assignment has been the whole 
program of Lutheran World Action, 
in which all eight of these churches 
have joined wholeheartedly to send 
millions of dollars worth of assistance 
to war-stricken peoples, to orphaned 
missions, to homeless refugees. 

But the Council also is providing 
the way for the churches to work to- 
gether with efficiency and mutual con- 
secration on a number of other sig- 
nificant fronts. Its Division of Amer- 
ican Missions is the clearinghouse for 
expanded efforts to minister to the 
hundreds of thousands of people mov- 
ing into new, churchless housing proj- 
ects across the country. The Division 
of Student Service is a cooperative 
project providing pastoral care for Lu- 
theran students and a program of 
evangelism in colleges and universities 
all over the land. The Division of 
Service to Military Personnel works 
with chaplains and servicemen from 
all eight of the churches—and, what 
is more, works very closely also with 
the Armed Services Commission - of 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

One of the most exciting places in 
America from this point of view is the 
Lutheran “Church House” in Wash- 
ington at 736 Jackson Place NW, a 
half-block from the White House. 
There both the National Lutheran 
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Council and the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod maintain their Wash- 
ington offices and work together in an 
atmosphere of cooperation and mu- 
tual helpfulness. 

Along with these experiences of fol- 
lowing our one Lord together, we are 
being led into real and vital unity in 
our Christian faith. Our 
unity is old and deep. It 


1. Keep burning a kindling zeal 
for the visible unity of Christ's church. 
President Franklin Clark Fry in his 
last President’s Report listed our fail- 
ure to do this as the No. 1 weakness 
hampering the movement toward Lu- 
theran unity. “We Lutherans seldom 
feel ardent eagerness for Christian 
unity, almost never an 
ache in our hearts,” he 


is rooted in the historic af- @ One does evil wrote. | ;Ghristis, “visible 
firmations of the Lutheran enough by doing noth- church is ideally, evea 
confessions. More deeply, ing good. — German normally, one. The burden 
it is rooted in the prayer Proverb. of proof is on those whoa 


of Christ that his disciples 
might all be one (John 
17:21). The assurances have multi- 
plied that our efforts toward Lutheran 
unity rest on the solid foundation of a 
common faith. 


Bur THOUGH all this is so, the status 
quo as far as Lutheran church organi- 
zation is concerned has remained un- 
changed for two decades. As one 
voice from the Augustana Synod has 
put it: “Perhaps there has never been 
a time when more has been said and 
written about Lutheran unity, but so 
little actually accomplished.” There is 
work to be done if we mean business 
about Lutheran unity. 

Is it up to the leaders of the 
churches to get the job done? Yes, 
it is they who must carry the question 
through the long and careful negotia- 
tions which are involved. It is they 
who must lead us forward in faith. 
Their responsibility is clear, and they 
know it. 

But our leaders must have our full- 
hearted support. It’s not their busi- 
ness to lead off away ahead of us. 
Every one of us has a threefold job 
to do. 
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consent to its continued 
divisions.” We ought all 
to be penitent for the way we have 
let our divisions enfeeble our church’s 
witness to the world. We must be 
eager for Christian, and especially for 
Lutheran, unity. And, when it be- 
comes possible, we must be prepared 
for church union. 

2. Study your Bible to learn God's 
will for the church. You won't find 
anything about Lutheran unity as 
such, but you'll find a great deal about 
the church as God wants it to be. 
Study Paul’s letters to the early 
churches with this in mind, particu- 
larly Ephesians, and I Corinthians 1-4 
and 9-16. Ask your pastor to help you 
in this if you want to, but don’t omit 
such Bible study. This is God’s way 
of speaking to us. 

8. Learn about other churches, 
their traditions, and their faith. This 
is the surest way to cut your feeling 
of being far removed from the whole 
matter. Inquire of your pastor whether 
there are any Lutheran congregations 
in your vicinity belonging to other Lu- 
theran church bodies. Visit them, or 
share a program with them sometime. 
Write the National Lutheran Council, 
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50 Madison Ave., New York City, for 
information. about the Council and 
about the Lutheran World Federation. 


Our cuurcues aren't all alike. They 
are different enough to provide a re- 
freshing mutual stimulation. But for 
that we must get to know each other. 

If we will put ourselves to this in 
every congregation as well as in the 
national offices of the churches, the 
day may not be far off when the long 
courtship will come to an end, and 
wedding bells will ring out over a 
happily united Lutheran church of 
America. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Are general Christian unity and 
Lutheran unity two different things? If 
so, in what respects? In what respects 
are they the same question? 

2. In the Catechism, in the explana- 
_ tion of the third article of the Creed, 
Luther wrote that the Holy Spirit “calls, 
gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the 
whole Christian church on earth.” If the 
Holy Spirit is doing these things, what 
responsibility do we have with regard 
to the church? Why do you think Lu- 
ther chose the word “gathers”? What 
does it mean? 

8. Do some Bible study right away 
in your group. If Bibles are available, 
let everyone read Ephesians 4:1-6 care- 


fully. What does “forbearing one an- 
other in love” (v. 2) mean when it 
comes to Christian unity? How can 
churches and their members forbear one 
another in love without compromising 
their faith? What is point of verses 4-6? 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
You will want to build your worship 

around the theme of the church, its de- 

pendence on our Lord Jesus Christ, its 
power because of him, and its unity in 
him. 

Hymns; Turn to the “Index of Subjects” 
in your hymnal, and choose from the 

“hymns listed under The Church. “I 
Love Thy Zion, Lord” might be a good 
opening hymn. 

Scripture: Choose a passage about the 
church. You might choose some verses 
from Ephesians 4, or I Corinthians 12, 
or Acts 4. 

Prayer: Gracious Father, we humbly be- 
seech thee for thy holy Christian 
church. Fill it with all truth; in all 
truth with all peace. Where it is cor- 
rupt, purge it; where it is in error, 
direct it; where it is superstitious, rec- 
tify it; where anything is amiss, reform 
it; where it is right, strengthen and 
confirm it; where it is in want, furnish 
it; where it is divided and rent asun- 
der, heal it and bring it together, O 
thou holy one of Israel, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 


® There is a touching Irish story about an old woman who 
was in distress because she had lost her sense of God. A friend who 
was with her one day said, “Pray to God. Ask him to touch you. 


He will put his hand on you.” 


The old woman began to pray and suddenly felt a hand touch- 
ing her. She cried out in joy. “He has touched me.” Then she_ 
added, “But do you know, it felt just like your hand!’ 

Her friend said, “Sure, what did you think God would be doing? 
Did you think he’d make a long arm out of heaven to touch you? 
He just took the hand that was nearest and used_ that.’”—“The- 


Man-Who-Sees” Scrapbook. 
JULY, 1952 
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The Invisible Choir 


By PHILIP L. WAHLBERG, Jr. 


ice of worship fits the 20th 

century, it is no modern inven- 
tion or American tradition. As we 
sing the responses of The Service and 
follow its prayers and lessons, we 
catch the strains of voices from 
Muhlenberg’s America, from Luther’s 
Germany, from Charlemagne’s France, 


A LTHOUGH the Lutheran serv- 
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from Clement’s Alexandria. We even 
catch the sound of voices rising from 
the catacombs of Rome and the quiet 
places where the New Testament 
church met. 

In The Service we join voices with 
worshippers around the world as well 
as back across the centuries. Just as 
on a given Sunday morning our serv- 
ice is used in a bustling mission out 
on the California coast, in a massive 
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_ Spanish church on the plains of Texas, 


in a plain piney-woods chapel in 
Georgia, and in a soaring Gothic cath- 
edral in Pennsylvania, so it is used 
also by brother Lutherans in churches 
that circle the globe. 

All these voices sing in the invisible 
choir that we speak of when we say 
in the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in 
the Holy Christian Church, the com- 
munion of saints.” 


WHEN WE REACH the end of the 
Gloria in Excelsis in The Service, the 
pastor turns to the congregation and 
says, “The Lord be with you. Lhe 
congregation responds to his greeting 
with, “And with thy spirit.” 

Even in this little salutation we can 
hear the echoes of the invisible choir. 
Before any Christian congregation 


~ ever used these words, they were a 


traditional Jewish greeting. For in- 


_ stance, in the story of Ruth, the kind- 
- hearted Boaz came to his reapers in 


the fields outside of Bethlehem and 
said, “The Lord be with you.” Mary 
heard something similar when the 
Archangel Gabriel suddenly burst in 
on her life. She heard him say, “Hail, 
highly favored, the Lord is with thee.” 

In this part of the service as God’s 
word is about to be proclaimed to the 
congregation, it seems as if the pastor 
says, “The Lord be with you as you 
hear the Word,” and as if the con- 
gregation says to the pastor, “And let 
him be with your spirit as you bring 
the Word to us.” 

Then the pastor invites the congre- 
gation to join in prayer. There is a 
special prayer for each Sunday in the 
church year, and these little prayers 
have a special designation. They are 
called Collects—with the emphasis on 
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the first syllable. (The word has noth- 
ing to do with the collection!) 

It’s hard to say how the name Col- 
lect came into use. It might have been 
like this: In the services of the mon- 
asteries after the Psalms had been re- 
cited and some lessons read, the priest 
in charge would turn to the men pres- 
ent and invite them to pray. After a 
period of silent prayer, this same 
priest would lead in an audible prayer 
that expressed the collective thought 
of all present. It might be that the 
name “Collect” came from this prac- 
tice. 

Though we don’t know exactly 
where the name came from, we do 
know pretty well where the Collects 
themselves came from. Some of them 
have been prayed year in and year 
out for 1500 years by thousands of 


congregations! . . . Roman Catholic 
congregations . . . Greek Orthodox 
congregations... Lutheran congrega- 
tions .. . Episcopalian congregations. 


And these Collects aren’t worn out 
yet! Five of our collects can be found 
in the prayer book of Leo the Great, 
pope from 440-61. Twenty-seven of 
them come from the prayer book of 
Pope Gelasius, who died in 496. 

As you whisper “Amen” to the Col- 
lect, a great invisible choir amens with 
you. 


AFTER THE CoLLEcr, the pastor 
reads the lessons for the day. Usually 
there are two lessons, the Epistle and 
the Gospel, with the Gradual or a sea- 
sonal response sung between them. 

Before the reading of the scriptures 
was ever a part of Christian worship, 
the Jewish people read them regu- 
larly in their synagogues. Of course, 
they used the Old Testament and read 
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lessons from the law and the prophets. 
Maybe you remember the story of 
Jesus in his home synagogue at Naza- 
reth. Remember how he stood up and 
read to the people from the book of 
Isaiah? ; 

In the early Christian churches 
these lessons were continued. And 
later on selections from the epistles, 
together with selections from the gos- 
pels, were also read. There was a 
time when four lessons were used 
during the service, but this number 
was gradually reduced to two. 

Here again we see the handiwork 
of many people and catch the voices 
of the invisible choir. One tradition 
says that St. Jerome, who died in 420, 
selected most of these lessons. That’s 
probably not true, but it is true that 
by the time of Charlemagne, at the 
beginning of the ninth century, one 
series of lessons was in general use 
in Western Europe. With few changes, 
we continue this use in our services. 

Between the lessons the Gradual or 
a seasonal response is sung. The name 
of the Gradual comes from the fact 
that this portion of the Psalms was 
sung from the steps—gradus—of the 
altar. It also marks a graduation, step 
upward, in the lessons, from the Epis- 
tle to the Gospel. History tells us that 
when the Vandals invaded North Af- 
rica in the fifth century, one of their 
soldiers entered a church, drew his 
bow, and shot an arrow into the 
throat of a singer just as he was “sing- 
ing the Alleluia,” or the Gradual. 

Two ancient customs are preserved 
in our services in connection with the 
reading of the Gospel. We sing special 
responses before and after the Gospel, 
and we stand for the reading of the 
Gospel. 
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“Glory be to thee, O Lord,” the re- 
sponse which we sing when the Gos- 
pel is announced, takes us back to the 
earliest Christian services. This is a 
reflection of the password that be- 
lievers had to give before they were 
admitted into the church. 

We stand as a mark of respect for 
the Gospel, the part of the scriptures 
that is most sacred to us. Dr. Reed 
tells us that, 


In medieval times the Book of the 
Gospels was often written in letters 
of gold on purple vellum, sumptu- 
‘ously bound and encrusted with 
jewels. It was borne in formal proces- 
sion to... the altar from which it 
was read . . . silence and attention 
were proclaimed. Clergy and people 
rose respectfully as servants rise to 
receive the words of their Lord, and 
stood bareheaded. Bishops removed 
their mitres, kings took off their 
crowns, and soldiers laid down their 
weapons. _ (Reed, ‘The Lutheran Lit- 
urgy,”” Muhlenberg, p. 282.) 


Can’t you hear the invisible choir 
singing with you, “Praise be to Thee, 
O Christ,” when the Gospel is con- 
cluded? 


Now THE PASTOR TURNS to the altar 
and the people join him in an answer 
to God’s Word. Our answer is in the 
Creed. God speaks to us through the 
lessons, telling of salvation through his 
only begotten Son. Our response is to 
say that we believe what we have 
heard and that we accept the offer 
that God makes us! We use either the 
Nicene Creed or the Apostles’ Creed 
in our services . . . the Nicene Creed- 
dating from 325 A. D. and the Apos- 
tles’ Creed from 750 A. D. How many 
members of the invisible choir must 
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have recorded their voices on God’s 
sound track as they spoke the words 
of the Creed! 

The hymn—not just a hymn—follows 
the Creed. This hymn should not be 
just “an old favorite,” or the hymn 
with the fewest verses, so we can 
hurry on to the sermon. It is to be 
chosen to fit the lesson for the day, 
and to add to our own preparation for 
the sermon. 

Then comes the sermon. 

Preaching has always had a place 
in Christian worship, but not the only 
place. It fits in with the rest of this 
section of worship: First, the Word 
read; then, the Word confessed; now, 
the Word applied. The sermon is wor- 
ship—it is not for entertainment or 
for “putting over” this cause or that 
drive. It tells us what God has in 
mind for us, not what the pastor has 
in mind. The sermon must be tailor- 
made for each Sunday, but it must be 
cut from the timeless fabric of God's 
Word. Only then does it really fit. 

Sometimes people say that they go 
to church “just to hear the sermon.” 
If they do that in the Lutheran 
church, they've got to keep their fin- 
gers in their ears for a good while, 
because the sermon isn’t the most im- 
portant part of our worship. It is 
only a part. 

When the pastor concludes his ser- 
mon, he closes with the words of St. 
Paul in Philippians, “The Peace of 
God which passeth all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.” Isn’t that an aim of the 
whole service that God and his peace 
will hold and keep our hearts and 
minds? The invisible choir of those 
who have found that peace answers, 
“Yes!” 
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WORSHIP SUGGGESTIONS 
Hymns: 71, 232, 143, 270 (CYH) 
Scripture: The Epistle and the Gospel for 
the Day 
Or, Luke 4:16-21 and Hebrews 12:1, 2. 
Prayer: The Collect for the Day and/or 
Prayer 34, CYH 


LEADER’S LEADS 

If you feel that it would be helpful 
with your group, make arrangements for 
each person to have a copy of the Com- 
mon Service Book in which to follow The 
Service section by section. The “Word” 
section of The Service discussed in this 
topic begins with, “The Lord be with 
you,” the Salutation, on page 14. Have 
your leaguers turn to the Propers (In- 
troit, Collect, etc.) for the Sunday on 
which your meeting is held. Following 
the topic you may use the following sug- 
gestions to stimulate discussion: 

1. To illustrate how the Propers for 
a particular Sunday are related, have the 
group turn to those for Christmas Day, 
read them silently and then explain their 
relationship. Try those for the First Sun- 
day in Lent; the Twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity. 

2. Ask the leaguers to give the text 
of the pastor’s morning sermon and to 
try to recall the outline of the sermon. 

3. As there is more than one school 
of thought on the question, ask, “Do 
you think the lessons printed in the 
Common Service Book should be given 
in a modern language translation like 
the Revised Standard Version? Why?” 

4. Since we make very little use of 
the Old Testament in our seryices gen- 
erally, you might ask, “Would it be 
proper for the pastor to read three les- 
sons each Sunday, including one from 
the Old Testament?” .. . “In what way 
would this benefit the congregation?” (If 
you turn to p. 299ff in the Common 
Service Book, you will find charts show- 
ing appropriate Old Testament lessons for 
each Sunday as well as alternate Epistles 
and Gospels. ) 
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Young Man, Enter Politics 


By Jerry Voorhis 


Former Congressman from California 


HERE are moral issues that face 

mankind today on which the Chris- 

tian must take his stand and bear 
his witness. To fail to do this is to turn 
our backs on the troubles and distress of 
our fellow men and thus to violate the 
second great commandment. 

Some of these issues can and will be 
settled only by political action. 

But if Christian decisions are to be 
made in our political life, then there 
must obviously be at least some Chris- 
tians in a position to help directly in 
making them. So it must be the clear 
duty of a certain number of Christians 
to become candidates for public office. 

Who are those Christians? 

Is one of them you or I? 

And when and under what circum- 
stances should a Christian announce his 
candidacy? 


THESE ARE QUESTIONS that must be 
answered carefully and wisely. For it 
will do neither our fellow men nor our- 
selves any good merely for a lot of 
Christians to be defeated in every elec- 
tion. 

First of all then, you—the Christian 
who is wondering about this—must ask 
yourself whether you know exactly what 
the issues are which you want to help 
settle in a Christian way. You must be 
sure you have a deep conviction with 
regard to those issues and the problems 
they represent. You must be sure that 
you are willing to do anything in your 
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power to see that effective Christian in- 
fluence is brought to bear in deciding 
those issues. You must be sure you are 
seeking office not for its own sake, but 
for the good you hope to accomplish 
through holding it. 

Second, you must be sure you know 
just where and how the issues in which 
your concern is deep and strong can best 
be settled. If they involve the schools, it 
would be foolish to run for Congress, 
because most school questions are settled 
by school boards. If those issues involve 
the city slums or the public health and 
sanitation, or crime and vice, the chances 
are that you can do most good if you 
can be elected to your city council. If 
your concern is over mass unemployment 
or the power of economic monopoly or 
war and peace, then your place, if you 
can get there, is in the United States 
Congress. 

On the other hand, it is not always 
practical for a person entering politics 
for the first time to run for exactly the 
office he most desires to fill. It would, in 
most. cases, be foolish, for example, for 
a person to run for the United States 
Senate as his very first political effort. 
The exception to this rule would be an 
older person whose name is unusually fa- 
miliar in the state because of activities 
carried on in other fields. There are, also, 
almost always a few individuals without 
political experience who have so caught 
the imagination of the people by their 
lifetime accomplishments that their names 
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JERRY VOORHIS went to Congress five times as a Democrat from California. 
This article is reprinted from Chapter 7 of his book, The Christian in Politics, 
by permission of Haddam House (Association Press). 


are mentioned as possible candidates for 
president. But the number of such fig- 
ures who have actually been nominated 
and elected is tiny indeed. Most of us 
have to start fairly close to the bottom 
and work up. 

And it so happens that it is at the 
political bottom, (that is, in local and 
state offices) that Christian influence 
upon politics is needed most. 

Let us suppose, then, that you know 
just what your objectives as a Christian 
in politics will be and that you know 
also just how it would be logical and 
wise to start your political career. Is 
that all that is required to answer the 
question: “Shall I run for political of- 
fice?” 

No, it isn’t. There are more questions 
to be answered. 


THE FIRST ONE Is: Do you like peo- 
ple? Do you naturally and instinctively 
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like many different kinds of people in 
many walks of life with many different 
interests and peculiarities? If you do, 
then you have one of the most necessary 
characteristics of a successful politician. 
But if you find it hard to warm up to 
people, if those who are a little different 
irritate you, if it is hard for you to 
bridge with quick understanding the gap 
between your own experiences and the 
different experiences of others, then you 
probably would better look for another 
field of Christian service. For human 
beings are strongly inclined to respond to 
one another in kind. People like—and 
hence will be apt to vote for—people 
who, they feel, like them. 

I never understood why I was elected 
to Congress, despite the fact that it hap- 
pened to me five times. I could always 
think of so many reasons why I should 
not have been elected that each time 
when I did win it semed that some sort 
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of miracle had happened. It may be, 
however, that the factor just mentioned 
had something to do with it. 


For I do like people. I have handled 
railroad freight, and I have liked the 
men I worked with at the yard. I have 
worked in factories, and I have liked the 
people I worked with there. I have 
taught school and learned to have a real 
affection for nearly every child I taught. 
I have worked on farms and spoken to 
hundreds of meetings of farmers, and I 
value deeply many of the friendsihps I 
have made. I have lived in the South 
and understand, I think, the concerns 
and points of view of the people there. 
I have lived North and East and West 
and, without trying to do so or deserving 
the slightest credit for having done so, 
I have liked most of the people with 
whom I have been thrown. This, I be- 
lieve, made my _ political work much 
easier. I think that other people sensed 
how I felt toward them and were con- 
sequently willing to overlook more of my 
shortcomings than would otherwise have 
been the case. 


The next question is whether you have 
laid the foundation which must be laid 
for any political career—most of all for a 
Christian one. That foundation is the 
place you have made for yourself in the 
community where you live and the dis- 
trict in which you will run. The right 
kind of a political candidacy is almost 
always a by-prdouct of other kinds of 
worthwhile activity. It is true that some 
politicians have made politics their life’s 
work from the earliest years of their ma- 
jority. But such cases are rare and mostly 
confined to workers in the ranks of big 
city political machines. 


A far better approach and the only 
one, I think, which you can use as a 
Christian candidate, is through some 
form of worthwhile service to your com- 
munity which, without your seeking it, 
gains recognition from your fellow citi- 
zens. That service may take any one of 
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a thousand different forms. Perhaps you 
are a doctor, a dentist, or a public health 
worker who has contributed to the health 
and well-being of many people. Perhaps 
you help to run a small business where 
good labor relations are maintained and 
where customers are treated with fairness 
and honesty. Or you may be a farmer 
who has worked his land well, as if it 
were God’s gift, and who has joined with 
his neighbors in cooperative organiza- 
tions to work out the solutions of com- 
mon problems. You may be a worker in 
a great industry who has risen to a 
trusted position as a leader of your fellow 
workers because you are resourceful, hon- 
est, and fair. You may be a teacher, as 
I was when I ran for Congress, who has 
taught many children about good govern- 
ment and the problems and achievements 
of democratic society and who wants 
now to try to put some of his own teach- 
ings into practice. 


But for most of us, the way will prob- 
ably be through the many, many avenues 
of nonvocational service which are open 
to us all. Any of us can be the sort of 
man or woman upon whom the people 
in his community tend to rely because 
he is always willing and ready to do his 
part in community tasks—in the drive for 
funds for the hospital, in developing a 
recreation program for young people, in 
leading the scouts or the 4-H Club work, 
in improving the schools, in helping to 
clean up a local political mess, or in 
working for better understanding be- 
tween various groups among the people. 


The point is that somewhere, some- 
how, the earnest Christian can find either 
vocational or avocational work to do 
which will be worthwhile in itself but 
which will also give him the favorable 
acquaintanceship and the good name 
among his neighbors which ought to be 
the foundation upon which every political 
career is built and which must be the 
foundation for a Christian political ca- 
reer. 
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Now weE come to the hardest question 
of all: Are you willing to make the nec- 
essary sacrifices and to pay the necessary 
cost? There are tactics frequently used 
in politics which the Christian simply 
cannot use. But neither can he expect 
that others will refrain from using them 
against him. 


The Christian politician cannot ma- 
lign the character or the good name 
of his opponent. He cannot, for ex- 
ample, insinuate that his opponent is 
giving aid and comfort to communists 
when he knows this is not true (even 
though to do so has seemed a fairly 
certain formula for election). 


If he does such things and if he wins 
the election, it will be a hollow victory 
and he will really have lost the better 
part of it. But he will usually find his 
own good intentions distorted and ridi- 
culed. He will frequently find his good 
name and character attacked. And some- 
times even his devotion to his country’s 
basic democratic principles will be called 
in question. 

But this is not the hardest part of it. 
Most of us, if we have deep purpose in 
our hearts, can bear personal attack and 
fight back with cleaner weapons. Our 
wives will usually be ready to stand be- 
side us and give us courage. But when 
you have a boy or girl who has to go to 
school with children whose parents have 
shown them your opponent’s political ad- 
vertisements and when your child has to 
take taunts and mean remarks because 
his father has been depicted as a person 
unworthy of the confidence of his fellow 
citizens, then it really begins to hurt. 

What ought to happen in such cases, 
of course, is that the members of Chris- 
tian churches in communities and dis- 
tricts where such political tactics are used 
should rise up in protest and put the 
basic facts to rights. They should do 
this in the interest of fair play and in 
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defense of the democratic institutions’ of 
our country, even if they are firm in 
their determination to vote for the oppo- 
nent of the man whose basic good name 
they thus defend. But the political rec- 
ords of our country are sadly lacking in 
instances of this kind. 


The reason this is so is the reason 
this article is being written. It is 
because the average church member 
in America takes, in effect, the atti- 
tude that his Christian duty stops at 
the borders of politics. If this were 
“not the case, the life of our country 
would bear a far deeper Christian 
imprint than is the case today. 


Other sacrifices will be called for, too, 
from the Christian who enters politics. 
He will find it hard to spend a quiet 
evening with his family. He will have 
to work harder than he has ever worked 
in all his life. And all too seldom will he 
feel the warm sense of satisfaction that 
comes from a task completed and com- 
pleted according to his highest Christian 
ideals for his work. 

But the cost that is hardest to pay is 
the abuse which up to the present time, 
at least, is considered even by otherwise 
decent people as a necessary part of our 
political campaigns. If the Christian who 


feels called to enter upon a political 
~ career can pay that cost then the rest of 


his sacrifices will not be too difficult for 
him to make. 

If you believe you are prepared to 
make these sacrifices, if you know what 
the problems are which you want to 
help solve in a Christian way, if you 
have a reasonable plan about where and 
how to start your political career, if you 
like people of many sorts, kinds, and 
backgrounds, if you have built for your- 
self a worthwhile place in your commu- 
nity, then the answer to the question, 
“Shall I run for political office?” is, yes. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Fated 


a church for today 


a designer of a contemporary church explains how 


tradition is used without copying old buildings 


by ian jack gural 
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church, how would you go about 

it? Would you make it like the 
one you attend? Would it be Gothic, 
with majestic towers? Or Roman- 
esque, with round arches? Or with 
pillars like a Greek or Roman tem- 
ple? 


J: YOU were asked to design a 
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Before you decided, you would ask 
yourself many questions, as I did be- 
fore designing St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

How could a church structure be 
created from wood, stone, and mod- 
ern materials? A structure in which 
worshipers would feel a sense of hu- 
mility and fellowship. A _ friendly 
building with the appearance of be- 
longing to the community. A building 
that would,—to quote the Rev. Marcus 
Lang, pastor of the church,—“sacrifice 
nothing of the Lutheran tradition, 
where the honesty of construction 
would breathe the honesty of our con- 
fessional faith, and the simplicity of 
design would proclaim the simplicity 
of the Gospel message of salvation.” 

I was convinced that this would be 
possible only in a building that was a 
part of the town, the people, the com- 
munity. 

A trip to Europe, to the Cathedrals 
of Chartres or Notre Dame or any 
other outstanding churches of the 
past, would convince you that this 


can be done. Good architecture has 
always been new and alive, never 
copied. The styles were products of 
their own time because the materials 
available and the latest construction 
possibilities were used. The buildings 
reflected in their own language the 
era in which they were built. 


Good architecture of any age con- 
tinues to be admired because it ex- 
presses honestly the life and truth of 
its time. This is especially important 
to church architecture since two basic 
tenets of religion are truth and hon- 
esty. 


Mucu piscussion with pastor Lang 
preceded the designing. I familiar- 


ST, JOHN’S CHURCH, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
was carefully planned to meet the needs 
of the congregation by Designer Gural. 
Note the similarity between his original 
sketch, opposite page, and the completed 
structure, below. 


ized myself thoroughly with all the 


basic requirements. Only then was 
I ready to start designing. 

The church was to cost $45,000 
and be located on a sloping corner 
site, little more than a quarter of an 
acre in size, opposite the main en- 
trance to the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. Since there were 
only 20 Lutheran families in the 
town, the church was primarily in- 
tended for student use, and had to 
be simple and relatively inexpensive. 
The limited amount of money avail- 
able was to the advantage of both 
the design and the congregation, 
since a more expensive church would 
put a heavier and longer financial 
burden on the small congregation. 

The building was to have two main 
functions—worship and_ fellowship. 
How could both functions be satisfied 
on this small site? 

An L-shaped building was used 
with the nave of the church resting 
on the highest elevation, remote from 
the busy main street. The remainder 
of the building, used for recreation 
and education, was separated from 
and at right angles to the ecclesias- 
tical partion. 

The building was pushed back to 
make room for a large open area at 
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the corner to permit existing trees 
within it to remain. The open area 
had other advantages. It provided a 
place for informal gathering; it pro- 
vided the necessary distance and per- 
spective for viewing the building; and 
it permitted separate entrances to the 
worship and fellowship portions of 
the building. A gradual ramp was 
used for the approach to the front 
door of the church in order to avoid 
the use of steps. This feature subse- 
quently proved to be of tremendous 
help to the aged and disabled. 


WITHOUT THE USE of Gothic orna- 
mentation or tall costly spires, how 
can a building be made to look like 
a church? It is accomplished by quiet, 
simple design; by relying on a 
straight-forward, honest use of avail- 
able materials; and by contrasting 
these materials or arranging them so 
as to give the building color, mean- 
ing, and character. 

The rich purplish-red texture of the 
church is contrasted with the gray 
pumice stone blocks of the student 
center. Rows of small windows in 
the church form a repetitive, vertical 
pattern of height in contrast to the 


large undivided horizontal picture 
windows of the student center. The 
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pitched roof of the church adds to 
the appearance of height, while the 
flat roof of the other wing adds to 
its horizontal appearance. Both parts 
of the L-shaped building reveal their 
different functions through the con- 
trasts in design and in the materials 
used. 


OUTSTANDING CHURCHES in the past 
emphasized tremendous height—they 
were of enormous size compared to 
the surrounding buildings. 

Today, however, our communities 
are different. We have commercial 
and industrial buildings that dwarf 
our cathedrals. Compare Rockefeller 
Center with St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York City. Nevertheless, we 
must seek to create architecture as 
inspiring as that of the past. 

Instead of a tower, a modest, free- 
standing wooden cross is placed as- 
symetrically before the front wall. 
The afternoon sun casts the shadow 
of the cross on the wall behind it— 
and at night, a spotlight throws an 
enlarged shadow that can be seen 
from a great distance. Another fea- 
ture of the front wall is that the 
beams of the church roof extend 
through the front wall, producing an 
arch pattern. 

In the whole design there was no 
attempt to be different or unique. 
Instead, the approach was direct, sim- 
ple, and also economical. For in- 
stance, the inside walls of the church 
have the same brick as the outside, 
though not as rough in texture. This 
use of natural materials—brick, stone, 
wood—produces an effect of warmth 
that is hard to equal. It also serves 
a very practical purpose since little 
expense is involved in maintenance of 
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these materials. 

The altar is intended to be the 
focal point of the church. As Pastor 
Lang pointed out, “It is the place 
where God offers his gifts of the Word 
and Sacraments to the worshiping 
congregation, and where the congre- 
gation offers to God its gifts of prayer, 
praise, song, and material goods.” The 
building itself is merely a shelter for 
the altar and the congregation. 

How was this effect to be achieved? 
This was accomplished quietly but 
dramatically through an interplay of 
light and arrangement of spacial 
forms. 

In every way possible, the eye is 
directed toward the altar. Subdued, 
indirect lighting from windows in the 
north wall of the sanctuary falls upon 
the altar and the crucifix above it. 
This produces a dramatic shadow of 
the crucifix on the rear wall similar 
to that of the large cross on the wall 
outside. Cones of light from  spot- 


lights and floodlights attached to the 


ceiling beams create the illusion of 
great height. The uncovered ceiling 
beams running the whole length of 
the church lead the eye forward to 


the altar. The two walls before the 
chancel narrow the field of vision, 
creating a setting for the altar. 


Every DetTait of the building was 
designed carefully. This included all 
furnishings. For example, the two 
candlesticks for the altar were of solid 
aluminum. All the metal furnishings, 
including the pulpit, lectern, and com- 
munion rail were made of aluminum. 
The gray color of the aluminum con- 
trasted perfectly with the deep color 
of the brick and the almost white 
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altar to emphasize further the su- 
preme importance of the latter. 


Added _ significance was given to 
the altar by using one of its stones 
as the cornerstone of the building, 
rather than use a separate stone. It 
was believed that this was the first 
time this had been done in this coun- 
try. It was suggested through one of 
the liturgical writings of Pastor Lang’s 
uncle, the Rev. Paul Lang of Palo 
Alto, Cal. 


What features could be incorpor- 
ated into the wing for student fellow- 
ship that would give it a friendly at- 
mosphere? This was done by the use 
of large picture windows that over- 
look the beautiful campus of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and also permit 
light and air into all the rooms. 
Throughout the center a harmonious 
color scheme was used to produce a 
feeling of friendliness. The student 
lounge on the first floor and the large 
recreation room on the second floor 
were completely separated from the 
ecclesiastical portion of the building. 


This wing was flexibly designed so 
rooms could be changed to provide 
facilities for Sunday school classes. 
The pastor's room was given a wel- 
coming position, since it was located 
next to the entrance. It also provides 
the pastor easy access to the church. 


Tuis I FELT to be the best design 
for this church in this location. It 
could not be transplanted to another 
community, for every church must be 
designed specifically for its own re- 
quirements and its own site. Only 
then can a church be more truly tra- 
ditional than any church building 
which merely copies a dead tradition. 
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Ho! Hymn! 


Stories behind hymns are fascinating 


By ANNIE LYTLE MILLER 


ERHAPS to you, in this hot 

July weather, the only word to 

follow “ho” is “hum”—meaning 
“Let’s take a nap.” But “ho” can also 
-mean “Discovery ahead!” 

Remember the stories of the early 
explorers—how they sailed and sailed, 
became discouraged and were ready 
to turn back, when one day they 
looked ahead, and shouted, “Land, 
ho!” 


Ho! Hymn! Let's explore the hymnal ! 

The Common Service Book con- 
tains 578 hymns. These were written 
by people of many different lands 
and denominations, just as our Dec- 
laration of Independence was _pro- 
duced by people of varying back- 
grounds. 

The 578 hymns were composed by 
270 writers. They were Anglican, Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
Congregationalist, Unitarian, Greek 
Catholic, Baptist, Episcopalian, Re- 
formed, Moravian, and Methodist. As 
someone has said, these hymn writers, 
of many church affiliations, “are rec- 
ognizable only by the common accents 
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of a common faith in the one Father 
in whose family all are brethren.” 

The next time you hear someone 
speak of a “Methodist hymn” or a 
“Lutheran hymn,” you can tell him 
that we all sing many of the same 
and most of the best hymns. 


Ho! Hymn! Let’s explore some hymns! 
Where do you suppose hymns come 
from? What is their source? 
When a poet wants to produce a 
poem, he sleeps on a lock of hair from 


the head of his beloved. For a big 
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game, a football hero may wear his 
girl’s ring on a chain around his neck. 
When a Catholic goes on a journey, 
he carries a St. Christopher medal. 
When a hymn writer needs inspira- 
tion, he goes to the Bible! We shall 
explore hymns that are Biblical in 
their source and are appropriate to 
Independence Day and Dominion 
Day. 

Americans and Canadians generally 
agree that the church should be en- 
tirely free from the goy- 
ernment and that the goy- 


watching a mouse run up the bell 
rope, and had thought of this rhyme: 


A mouse for want of better stairs 
Ran up the rope to say his prayers. 


As he grew older he became con- 
cerned about the singing in the 
churches. Only Psalms were used 
then. And the music was difficult to 
sing. He knew people would sing bet- 
ter and with more feeling if they had 
new hymns. One Sunday 
when he returned from 


ernment should never try @cMany-a mancean church, he complained 
to tell the church what to credit his success to the about the music. His fa- 
do. But Christians also fact that he didn’t ther retorted, “Give us 
generally agree that the have the advantages something better, young 
church must tell people others had. — Wax Ka- man.” 

how to live with their govy- Sette. He did! In the next 


ernment and teach citizens 

that, while they love their 

country, they must love God more. 
This idea is expressed in the first 
hymn we shall explore. 


“Qur God, Our Help in Ages Past’ 

Of this hymn Albert Bailey says, 
. . . by universal consent this is one 
of the grandest in the whole realm of 
English hymnody. No other embraces 
in such moving language the whole 
scope of history, faith in a God who 
realizes his purposes through history, 
and the solidarity of a nation which 
in times of crisis places its hope in 
the Eternal.” 

Isaac Watts, who wrote the hymn, 
lived from 1674 to 1748. He is called 
the “Father of English Hymnody.” 
He began writing verses when he was 
quite young. There is a story that he 
once laughed out loud during family 
prayers. When asked why, he replied 
that instead of listening he had been 
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two years he composed 
nearly all the 210 hymns 
in his Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 
published in 1707. It was the first 
real hymnal in the English language. 

But he has an importance for us 
in addition to that. Our Common 
Service Book contains 26 hymns by 
Watts—more than by any other writer. 
We Lutherans in America owe a debt 
of gratitude to this Englishman, a 
Congregationalist. 

Watts based “Our God, Our Help 
in Ages Past” on Psalm 90. If you 
will read the two in the following 
manner you will see how closely they 
parallel: 


Read Psalm 90, 


verse 1—then stanza 1 
verse 17—then stanga 2 
verse 2—then stanza 3 
verse 4—then stanza 4 
verse 5—then stanza 5 
verse 14—then stanza 6 
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The Jewish author of Psalm 90 
wrote because of a national calamity. 
King Josiah had reformed the king- 
dom and had driven out false reli- 
The people, consequently, 
thought that God would bless them. 
But they learned that men cannot al- 
ways understand God’s plans. In 609 
B. C. the king was killed and the peo- 
ple became subjects of an Egyptian 
dictator. At this time the Psalmist 
wrote, telling his people “that calam- 
ities have happened before, will hap- 
pen again, and after the nation has 
atoned for its sins, God . . . will still 
be man’s refuge and defense.” 

The conditions in Watts’ country in 
1719 were similar to those described 
in the Psalm. Protestants had been 
having a difficult time in England. 


———— 
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Queen Anne was a Protestant, but an 
act had been passed permitting a 
Catholic to succeed her to the throne. 
Many Protestants feared that a Cath- 
olic monarch would resume the per- 
secution, exile, and execution of Prot- 
estants. 

Queen Anne, however, suddenly 
became ill and died on the very day 
the act was to have gone into effect. 
As a result a Protestant came to the 
throne. “Watts saw the possibility of 
making the Jewish past celebrate the 
Protestant English present,” Baily 
points out. “No wonder that this 
transformed Psalm is sung on all occa- 
sions of national sorrow and rejoicing. 
It has become the second national an- 
them of England.” 

Today we need this hymn’s mes- 
sage of reliance on God, just as did 
the Jews in Old Testament times and 
as did the English in the 18th cen- 
tury. 


“Jesus Shall Reign Wher’er the Sun” 

“Jesus Shall Reign” was also writ- 
ten by Watts in 1719. Those were 
trying days in England, and nobody 
knew who would be the next ruler. 
The hymn taught people that while 
earthly kings come and go, God rules 
all the world forever. Americans and 
Canadians should remember, too, that 
while the choice of our next national 
leaders is important, God’s rule is of 
greater. importance. 

For this hymn Watts turned to 
Psalm 72. It is a prayer of King David 
for his son Solomon and a prophecy 
that his reign will be great. Watts 
made it a prophecy that Christ’s reign 
will extend to all the world. It is one 
of the finest of our missionary hymns. 

It is also one of the earliest. In 
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Watts’ time the church had little in- 
terest in sending missionaries to the 
heathen. It was concermed only about 
saving and serving people at home. 


About 60 years later William Carey 
began to preach the obligation of the 
Protestant church to people in heathen 
lands. An Anglican bishop voiced the 
attitude of church leaders when he 
said, “Young man, if God wants to 
save the heathen, he will do it with- 
out any help from you.” But God 
used this hymn of Watts to help teach 
people they must obey Jesus’ com- 
mand to take the gospel to all the 
world. 


To see how Watts obtained the 
ideas of his hymn from the Bible, read 
as follows: 

Read Psalm 72, 

verses 8, 5, 17—then stanza 1 
verses 15, 17—then stanza 2 
verse 4—then stanza 3 
verses 18, 19—then stanza 4 


“Where Cross the Crowded Ways” 

Our churches, free from govern- 
mental domination, have taught us the 
worth of all men. The hymn “Where 
Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
came as a result of Frank Mason 
North’s concern for his fellowmen in 


New York City. 


In 1905 when a proposed Meth- 
odist hymnal was under discussion, 
Dr. North was asked to write a mis- 
sionary hymn. He protested that he 
was no hymn writer, but he agreed to 
try. He decided to write about the 
life he knew in the city. 


“The shepherd boy of Israel is 
known as the writer of the 23rd 
Psalm, called the Shepherd Psalm. 
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The experiences of days and nights 
with the flocks on the hills near Beth- 
lehem fitted him to interpret the shep- 
herd-heart of God.” Just so, Dr. 
North, a Methodist minister, knew a 
great city and the suffering of its 
many forgotten and downtrodden peo- 
ple, and was concerned about them. 
The streets of New York were as well 
known to him as the sheep paths of 
Judaea were to the boy David. He 
was intrigued by the missionary work 
of the city and his mind tumed in 
that direction instead of across the 
sea. 

He wrote the hymn as a result of 
one of his own sermons. He had 
preached from Matthew 22:9, using 
the translation, “Go ye therefore into 
the parting of the highways, and as 
many as ye shall find, bid them to the 
marriage.” 

The phrase, “the parting of the 
highways,” brought to mind the great 
centers of traffic in our cities and the 
tides of life flowing through them, 
and inspired the first two lines of the 
hymn. Since he knew the desperate 
problems of the people—poverty, racial 
strife, disease, ignorance, spiritual 
povetry, slum living—the writing of 
this hymn became a matter of how 
to say what he knew so well. 

While Dr. North used no Bible 
basis, the hymn springs from his own 
and his Christ’s concern for people. 

Remember that Jesus, too, mingled 
with city throngs. One of the most 
touching scenes of his life is in a pic- 
ture Matthew gives. Jesus grieves 
over the selfish and wicked city, filled 
with needy and troubled people, and 
cries, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . 
how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gath- 
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ereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not.” 

Jesus ministered to just the sort of 
people the writer had in mind. He 
was a friend of publicans and sinners 
(Matthew 11:19), he was a lover of 
children (Matthew 19:13-15), he was 
the hope of the heavy laden (Mat- 
thew 11:28-30) and the sorrowing 
(Luke 7:12-15), the hungry (Mat- 
thew 15:32) and the sick (Matthew 
4:23-24). 


WHEN THE EXPLORERS discovered a 
new land, they claimed it in the name 
of their ruler. When you discover the 
message of a hymn, claim it as your 
own religious possession and dedicate 
it to God, the ruler of your life. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


Several leaguers may make talks, using 
the program material. Have a soloist—or 
all the leaguers—sing each hymn before 
it is discussed. Instruct two leaguers, so 
that they will be prepared to read re- 
sponsively the hymn_ stanzas and the 
Bible verses upon which they are based. 


WORSHIP CENTER 


If your meeting room has an altar, 
place upon it a Bible and a Common 
Service Book in a pleasing arrangement, 
and use lighted candles. If there is no 
altar, prepare a worship center upon a 
table. Make the setting both beautiful 
and meaningful. 


ACTIVITIES 

(a) Have one member gather several 
weeks’ bulletins from churches of other 
denominations in your town. List the 
hymns sung and report to the group the 
number which appear in our Common 
Service Book. 

(b) Remember, when Watts was a 
young man, he was told, “Give us some- 
thing better.” Ask one leaguer to attempt 
to do that by composing a hymn to be 
sung in the worship service. Psalm 97 
would be good source material. Read it 
carefully. It tells of the majesty of God’s 
kingdom. Now try to paraphrase it, mak- 
ing a poem to fit some familiar hymn 
tune such as “Old Hundred” (The Dox- 
ology ). 


SERVICE PROJECT 

Plan a “hymn sing” at a local hospital 
or old people’s home, or for shut-ins of 
your congregation. Sing well-known—but 
easy—hymns, which have been practiced 
in advance. Call the management of the 
hospital for permission before you go. 


WORSHIP. SERVICE 

Call to Worship: Have soloist sing “Our 
God, Our Help in Ages Past” 

Hymn: “O That the Lord Would Guide 
My Ways,” by Isaac Watts. CSB 275. 

Scripture: Psalm 150 

Prayer: Read the hymn “Lord Keep Us 
Steadfast in Thy Word,” by Martin 
Luther. CSB 167. 

Topic: Talks on the program material, 
and hymn singing. 

Hymn: “My Dear Redeemer and My 
Lord,” by Isaac Watts. CSB 52 


© The world is in its present mess because character—the glue 


which holds society together—has been allowed to dry out. 


We 


have come unstuck; and we shall certainly fall apart unless somehow, 


we can put the moral virtues back 


O’Brien. 
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Strong Body, Strong Mind 


Harold E. Skelton says that food, exercise, sleep 
are things about which a Christian should be informed 


HAT did you think of the 

W’ fellow who spoke last Sunday 

night?” Tom looked around 
the circle of leaguers as he questioned 
them. 

“What do you mean, what did we 
think of him? I didn’t think much 
about him. And my pop says all he 
was trying to do was to get us to give 
more money to the church. He says a 
lot of ’em think Christian is another 
word for giving money.” 

“T think he tried to put something 
else into the word stewardship, Bob. 
Remember, he repeated everything 
we have belongs to God. And every- 
thing certainly means more. than 
money.” 

Bob thumbed through the book he 
was holding, thought a moment, and 
then queried, “Well, if everything 
isn’t just another word for money, 
what else is there to give? What do 
they want: my right arm or my shirt 

. or a leg or two?” 

Marjory answered, “No, Bob, they 
don’t want anything. But your shirt, 
as you put it, and your legs and your 
right arm—and your left arm too, all 
belong to God! Everything you have 
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“yas given to you by him. And every- 
‘hing you have must be given to serve 
sim and mankind.” 

Carolyn unfolded a slip of paper. 
‘How about the Bible verse he used?” 
the said. “I took some notes—topic 
‘tuff for some night. “Whether you eat 
or drink, or whatever you do, do all 
‘o the glory of God. That surely 
Joesn’t mention money—or anything 
alse to be given. It just says that we 
should do everything for the glory of 
God. What do you think that means, 
!Bob?” 

Bob expressed doubt and then an- 
sswered, “Oh, that only tells us that we 
should think about him and...” 

“Wait a minute,” Tom broke in, 
“Jet's take a look at that for awhile 
and see what it really does mean— 
for instance that part about whether 

ou eat or drink. How can we eat 
or drink to the glory of God? When 
“were hungry, we eat to satisfy our 
appetite. And when we're thirsty we 
_ grab for a glass of water to ease our 
thirst. . . . I wonder where the glory 
of God enters into itP” 

Husky Wayne Dodge uncrossed his 
long legs, eased his elbows to his 
knees and slowly placed his finger- 
_ tips together before he thought aloud, 
“Lm not sure, but I think I do more 
- than that when I sit down at the 
table. Y’all know I like sports. I 
~ play ball all spring and summer and 
Ym on the school squad when foot- 
- ball time comes along. The coaches 
tell us that we have to keep in 
condition, that we must eat the right 
things at the right time, that we 
must get enough sleep. We have to 
think before we do anything, just so 
well be in condition to play . . . so 
that well have enough pep and be 
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wide awake enough to keep our grades 
up too. Otherwise there'll be no base- 
ball or anything else.” 


Bob impatiently asked, “Well, what 
has that to do with the glory of God?” 

Wayne didn’t answer Bob, espe- 
cially, but continued, “There seems 
to be a tie-up—or a parallel, I guess 
you'd cali it. I have to be in condi- 
tion to play ball. I have to stay in 
condition at all times—even out of 
season—or I won’t be ready to play 
when the time does come along. I 
wonder if it’s that way with God's 
work? We beat our gums at league 
meetings about projects and how 
we're going to take care of the church 
lawn. Then we're going to take down 
that dead tree and... and... oh, 
how we're going to do a lot of things. 
Then, when the time comes to do the 
jobs—a few show up. How can we do- 
anything if half of us have headaches 
or pains, or we're so out of condition, 
were not worth a plugged nickel 
when it comes to anything harder than 
sitting up?” 

“I think it goes even further than 
that,” Carolyn volunteered, “God cre- 
ated us to live Christian lives, to help 
other people for him, and to take over 
any task he may give to us. Some of 
the work is going to be hard and 
some of it is going to be unpleasant. 
If we're to do all the things we have 
to do, our health is going to have to 
be good. And to be healthy and strong 
and—as Wayne said—in condition, our 
eating and sleeping and living habits 
have to be good.” 

Judy, quiet till now, spoke up, “I 
sleep best during the first period— 
math. After I get out of that first 40 
minutes my day begins. I liked math 
when we had it in the third period, 
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but now I just can’t stay awake long 
enough to find out what’s going on. 
Last year, when we had English in 
the first, I just about passed. I don’t 
know what’s the matter, but I do like 
my sleep in the morning.” 

Wayne growled, “I'll tell you what 
the matter is: You need your sleep in 
the morning because you don’t get it 
at night. You should try going to bed 
earlier and then you'll be awake when 
morning comes.” 

“What do you mean, gd to bed 
earlier?” Judy was indignant and de- 
fended herself with, “Im in every 
night before 1l—sometimes even by 
10:30. I get at least eight hours sleep 
and they say eight hours is enough.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Wayne 
countered, “a long time ago. I got my 
eight hours sleep—and I felt fine while 
I was playing ball. But when I got 
to class and the room was warm, I 
used to doze off and take the nicest 
naps; with my eyes open, too. Half 
the time I had no idea what was go- 
ing. on until some of the periods were 
over. Finally, one day my home room 
teacher grabbed me and warned me 
that I was going to flunk out of a cou- 
ple of subjects. I told her they were 
dry—and the teachers made ’em drier; 
I couldn’t even stay awake through 
7em. That’s when I first learned that 
eight hours aren’t enough—for me.” 

“What do you mean, not enough for 
you?” 

“Just this, Judy, and you others 
mark this well, too. For one thing, 
were still growing and we're using a 
lot of energy with our heavy sched- 
ules. School itself takes plenty, and 
homework takes more. Then some of 
us take on sparetime jobs, and others 
are on teams. And we find time for 
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the movies, for dates, to see games 
and to go to school dances, too. The 
teacher put all that before me and 
then suggested that I try nine hours 
sleep each night. She and the base- 
ball coach agree that some young peo- 
ple need only eight hours sleep, but 
others require nine—and even 10 
hours—to be fully awake and in good 
health during the day. I tried turn- 
ing in each night at 10; that is, ex- 
cept one or at most two nights per 
week—and they weren't school nights. 
My grades came up and I didn’t re- 
semble a busted innertube in class 
every morning either.” 

Bob added, “I agree on the sleep 
angle, 100 per cent, but this business 
of thinking about your health all the 
time; good night, you'd make your- 
self sick. Why 1...” 

“Sure you'd make yourself sick,” 
Wayne agreed, “but why think about 
either health—or sickness—all the time? 
You don’t think about ’em all the time 
—and you don’t worry about ’em 
either. You just check yourself and 
your needs—your needs for good 
health, that is—and then you develop 
good health habits. The rest usually 
takes care of itself. It’s the same way 
with eating. They used to say that an 
apple a day’d keep the doctor away. 
Some people forgot that a lot of 
apples a day’d give a person cramps. 
But that doesn’t mean that we have 
to think or worry every time we pick 
up a fork.” 

Another leaguer, George Webster, 
grinned, “Here’s where I come into 
the picture. If you want to talk about 
eating, lend an ear to me—I’m learn- 
ing about food the hard way. Some 
guy—my mother heard about him over 
the radio—sells books and charts about 
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jw to eat and grow thin. Well, Mom 
‘vould like to be thin and she sure 
lioes like to eat, so she sent for the 
jook and things. She’s eating—and 
“op and I are growing thinner by the 
;ainute.” 

| After the resultant laughter sub- 
vided, Judy speculated, “Where did 
ou lose it; you don’t appear to be 
lading away?” 

“OK, Judy, ok, but you'll be sorry 
when I’m gone. But no kidding, we've 
l,eard more about calories and pro- 
“eins and vitamins since our diet be- 
We never mention food any- 
more; Mom just tells us we're having 
Tuesday’s basic or Thursday protein 
and carbohydrate meals. And any day 
iow, I expect leafy vegetables to start 
sprouting on top of my head. I have 
‘learned something from the charts, 
though. I started looking through 
them the other day and some of it 
sseems to be good stuff. For instance, 
if you're very active and, say, you 


"play ball or tennis regularly, you need 


‘more calories—they’re heat units—than 
someone who spends most of his time 
reading. It says boys need more cal- 
ories than girls.” 

Tom laughed, “I’d prefer more girls 


than calories.” 


“You know what I mean. Boys, the 


- book says, need from 3,000 to 4,000 


calories a day, while girls only have 


to have 2,500 to 3,000. And if we're 


going to be healthy, we must have a 


- mixed diet—some of each kind of food. 


Most of ’em have protein and we 


need protein to build bone and 
muscles and blood. The book recom- 
mends meat and fish, eggs, cheese and 


milk. It goes on to say that bread—the 


enriched kind—and potatoes and cere- 
als give us carbohydrates for energy.” 
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“Vegetables and sugar have carbo- 
hydrates, too,” added Carolyn, “but 
everything we eat has some value. 
The main thing is that we eat enough 
of everything but not too much of 
anything.” 

“Or just too much—period,” Wayne 
said. “Does the book give much in- 
formation about vitamins? We were 
given a chart when we went into 
training, last fall. It listed the vita- 
mins and told what each one was for. 
For instance, it had vitamin “D’ and 
showed that this is found in milk and 
eggs and some other foods. But even 
then, some people have to get extra 
‘D’ by taking cod liver oil. Vitamin 
‘D’ builds bone and teeth and helps 
our bodies to use the minerals we get 
from leafy vegetables and beans and 
spinach and other vegetables.” 

George replied, “The book has the 
whole vitamin alphabet.” : 

Tom suggested, “One thing we all 
should do is to have a physical exam- 
ination once each year. In that way 
we'd know if we require any special 
foods to keep ourselves up to par. 
Maybe too, it’d be a good idea to 
invite a doctor to our meeting some 
night. He could give us a talk on 
foods and on keeping healthy, and 
then we'd have some ideas that'd 
prove really valuable.” 

Judy was enthusiastic. “Perhaps he 
could tell us something about colds, 
too. I had three colds last winter and 
then, in the spring when everyone 
was ready to welcome warm weather, 
I picked up another case of sniffles. 
In fact, my whole family seemed to 
have more colds than we usually do.” 

Wayne turned to Judy and admon- 
ished, “Remember we told you that 
you werent getting enough sleep? Do 
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you know there’s no known preventa- 
tive—or remedy—for colds? The only 
thing we can do is to keep in good 
physical condition. In this way we 
build up a resistance to colds. Good 
physical condition depends in a large 
part on enough sleep and good and 
sufficient food. When you're overtired 
youre asking for a cold—and after you 
get it, youre going to have a tougher 
time getting rid of it. If you didn’t 
get enough rest to protect you from a 
cold, you at least should have spent a 
day or two in bed while you did have 
one. That would’ve helped you to 
drive the cold out of your system.” 

Tom looked at his watch, smiled 
and asked, “How about inviting the 
doctor hereP In the meantime we 
might ask for a volunteer committee 
to read up on health habits—maybe on 
safety, too, while we're at it; they 
certainly go hand in hand. Then the 
committee could take over and lead 
the discussion during the topic period 
of the meeting following the doctor's 
talk. Then we’d know the answers.” 

Bob mused, “Maybe that fellow, 
last Sunday, knew what he was talk- 
ing about. He didn’t say anything 
about money and Ill agree he most 
likely wasn’t thinking about. money, 
but when he said everything, he really 
put us to work. Ill volunteer for the 
committee.” 


PRESENTATION 

This topic may be presented as a skit 
in which the necessary number of boys 
and girls participate. Upon completion 
of the presentation, the pastor or other 
adult leader may lead the discussion. 


The following questions should be put 
before the group for answer: , 
1. What is Christian stewardship? 

2. Does ‘health’ fit in with time, tal- 
ents, and material possessions? 

8. Are ‘good health’ and “good con- 
dition’ the same? 

4, Is it really necessary to be in good 
condition to serve God? 

5. How does a person achieve ‘good 
condition’? 

6. How does he keep ‘in condition’? 

7. Must everyone be an athlete and 
be on a team? 

8. What are ‘excesses’? 

9. When a person is in good condi- 
tion, must he worry about excesses? 

10. Would you be willing to go into 
‘spring training’ for God’s team to pre- 
pare for any job to which he might as- 
sign you? 

ll. If we asked a doctor to address 
the league and to make recommendations 
for a ‘conditioning program’ would you 
follow his advice? 

12. Shall we invite the doctor and 
plan to add ‘good health’ and ‘good con- 
dition’ to ‘time, talents and material pos- 
sessions’? 


DEVOTIONS 

Hymn: “Shine Thou Upon Us,” CSB 386 
Scripture: I Timothy 3:1-16. 

Offering 

Prayer 

Hymn: “We Give Thee,” CSB 387 
Benediction 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Better Ways of Growing Up—Crawford 
and Woodward. 

You and Your Health—J. R. Gallagher, 
M.D. (Life Adjustment Booklet). 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Booklets. 


® Treat everybody with politeness, even those who are rude to 


you. Remember that you show courtesy to others not because they 

are gentlemen, but because you are one.—Optimist. 
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What is man like? 
Man is more than an animal. He is 
: more than an educated animal. He is a 
Young Adult Topic child of Cod: 
In fact, he is not an animal at all. 
Even if it could be proved that he came 
By CARL W. FOLKEMER from a fish or some animal species, his 
similarity would be only physical at most. 
He is not simply a highly developed 
stage of animal life, but something to- 
tally different. 


God's Work for Us—in Christ 
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Just as he is not a higher degree of 
animal, he is not a lesser degree of God. 
When. the Christian Scientist says that 
God is spirit and man is spirit and the 
difference is not one of kind but of 
degree, he is absolutely wrong. God is 
God and man is man. 

Man’s fellowship with God is so won- 
derful not because man finally becomes 
God and enjoys, therefore, fellowship as 
an equal. It is so wonderful because the 
merciful and loving God permits man 
to have fellowship with him even though 
man is totally different from God by na- 
ture. He is God’s greatest creation. Yet 
he is still a creation. 

Man is really a marvelous creation. I 
often think, “God, how wonderfully you 
have made this man.” He is indeed “a 
little lower than the angels and crowned 
with glory and honor.” 

Jesus tells us also that we are won- 
derful creatures. We were made to live 
eternally. To accomplish that end God 
was willing to pay the great price of 
the cross for our redemption. Jesus him- 
self became a man in every respect. That 
alone makes us of extreme worth. 

Occasionally I begin to feel that I am 
worthless . . . or that there is nothing to 
live for any more . . . or that my life is 
not so important in this fast-moving and 
impersonal world. Then a great thought 
comes to me: “Man, don’t you know God 
made you to live with him?” If any of 
you thinks for one moment that life has 
no meaning for you then remember that 
God values you enough to die for you. 

You people who have become discour- 
aged to the point of “giving up,” you 
who are even mentally “disturbed,” stop 
pitying yourselves and consider that you 
are not only men with all human limi- 
tations, you are children of God. He 
wants you for himself. This is the great 
Christian message for the disconsolate 
and distraught. 

By the same token stop acting like an 
animal. Say to yourself, “I am the King’s 
son. I must act what I am.” 
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Man’s sin 

If man is as wonderful as that what 
has happened to him to make him so 
much less than the “King’s son?” Why 
does he act like “trash” if he has royalty 
in his blood? If God made him perfect, 
why is he so imperfect? If he had the 
opportunity to become imperfect was he 
really made perfect to begin with? 

These are good questions. Let us try 
to answer them. 

In the first place, I don’t believe man 
was a perfected being when he was cre- 
ated. God put into him all the ingredi- 
ents necessary for perfection and if man 
had used these ingredients rightly he 
would have grown to perfection. Poten- 
tially he was created perfect, but he did 
not become so actually. He could have 
become like God but he chose to disobey 
God. Thus he became what he now is— 
a sinner, separated from God and help- 
less to do anything about it by his own 
power. His only hope to return to God’s 
favor and be what he was made to be 
is for God to consider his case and do 
something about it. 

Let us consider a practical illustration. 
Because a man has committed murder he 
is to stand trial. The judge weighs the 
whole case carefully. He rightly con- 
cludes that since the man has broken 
the law, on the basis of pure justice he 
must pay the penalty for such sin—death. 
There is no question about it; justice de- 
mands such action. 

Furthermore, the loved ones of the 
murdered man have been seriously of- 
fended. In all fairness to them the mur- 
derer must be punished justly. The case 
is, therefore, closed. The offender is ab- 
solutely helpless to save himself. His sin 
has condemned him. So he prepares to 
die. 

His only chance to be set free is for 
the judge or the offended family to take 
pity on him and set him free because 
they see in him the possibility of becom- 
ing a respectable citizen. Even then the 
offender must give evidence of real peni- 
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_ tence, humility, and sincere resolve. 


That is man’s condition as a sinner. 
He is absolutely helpless to save himself. 
He is completely at the mercy of God. 
Not only does the whole Bible describe 
exactly that condition of man but the 
practical experience of the 
sinner attests to it. 

If the murderer tried to 
escape from his prison and 
free himself, he would beat 
against the heavy iron bars 
with his hands only to dis- 
cover that he could not even 
bend them. In the process 
he would wear himself down 
physically in such a way 
that he would become even more help- 
less to escape than before. In addition, 
he would run the danger of losing all 
balance physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually. Such is the sinner’s condition. 
Whether or not he may be saved depends 
upon the mercy of the judge. 


What God does—in Christ 


Precisely here is the wonderful and 
central message of our Christian faith. 
Does God leave us to die in eternal 
punishment? And if he did, which of us 
could claim injustice? Have we not mis- 
erably offended him? On the basis of 
pure justice do we not deserve it and 
don’t we insist that God be just? 


That last question reminds me of so 
many people who want God to be just 
in every situation except in those that 
affect their own salvation. When they 
are hurt in one way or another they cry 
out against the injustice of God. Yet 
when they want to be saved themselves 
they want him to waive justice and deal 
with them purely out of mercy. 


I suppose that if we hada chance to 


- create our own God we would produce a 


real monstrosity, just as the ancient 
Greeks and Romans did. And there are 
many people, even so-called Christians, 
who are always making God in their own 
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@ The kind of reli- 
gion that makes a man 
look sick can’t be ex- 
pected to 
world, — 
Christian Advocate. 


image. Yes, if God dealt with us on the 
basis of pure justice alone, who would 
be saved and who could even claim for 
himself salvation? 

But, thanks be to God, there are other 
considerations. Because God loves us he 
treats us as a father rather 
than as a judge. He must 
punish us because we have 
done wrong and in order 
that we may understand, ap- 
preciate, and long for his 
righteousness. Yet because 
he loves us he accepts us 
even though we are sinners 
and “while we are yet sin- 
ners.” God does all this for 
us through Christ. This personal God 
came into man’s experience upon earth 
in a certain period of history and in a 
certain place and took the name of Jesus. 
This is what we call the “second person 
of the Trinity’—Jesus, the Christ. “God 
became man and dwelt among us.” 


cure the 
Wesleyan 


What is Christ like? 


What qualifications did Jesus possess 
that fitted him to be our Saviour? In 
what way is he our Saviour? How can 
he be called the “Son of God” and at 
the same time be God? If he is really 
God why did he pray to his Father God? 


When we say that Christ is both divine 
and human at the same time we mean 
simply that God became man, and dwelt 
among men. That is the meaning of 
the word “incarnation,” literally “in the 
flesh.” God came to earth in the flesh, 
was born from a woman’s womb, devel- 
oped physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

Some people have difficulty believing 
the virgin birth—that Jesus was born by 
a conception that was miraculous, a con- 
ception by the Holy Spirit. Why this is 
any more difficult to believe than the 
resurrection story I do not know. The 
writers of the first Christian centuries 
recorded both of these events in spite of 
the fact that they must have seemed 
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fantastic to early readers and listeners. 
The record of the events in the New Tes- 
tament and in subsequent Christian liter- 
ature is one of the strongest arguments 
in their favor. If they had not taken 
place only a fool would have written 
them. 

Furthermore, in the light of the person 
and life of Christ, it is altogether natural 
that they did take place. Christ himself 
is a miracle. It is almost impossible for 
me to believe that such a person could 
enter and leave the world otherwise, 
though I know that with God all things 
are possible. 

And this God of ours was truly man 
in Jesus. “He was tempted in all points” 
like ourselves. I must have him that 
way or I would never be certain he is 
my Saviour. His temptations were real 
temptations. He could have sinned if he 
had chosen. 

This last statement would have been 
considered heresy by many divines, even 
of our Lutheran church, a generation or 
so ago. H. E. Jacobs, in his Summary 
of the Christian Faith, believes that Jesus 
could not sin. The temptations were only 
“proofs” of his God-head and not really 
temptations. When you melt gold in the 
fire it is still gold and the melting is 
really only a process by which you prove 
it was gold. Therefore, in the proving 
process there was no possibility of its 
ever being anything but gold. So with 
the temptations of Jesus. 

I do not, however, accept such a posi- 
tion. “He was tempted in all points like 
ourselves.” He identified himself in every 
way with man when he became a man. 
And it is a greater glory to God that he 
became absolutely man and yet did not 
sin. I must have him that way or else 
I am never certain that he is my Saviour. 

But because he was completely God, 
Jesus was always strong enough to resist 
temptation. On the cross, in the garden, 
and elsewhere when he prayed to _ his 
Father it was the God in Christ uphold- 
ing the man in him. He was the perfect 
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God and the perfected man in one per- 
son, the Saviour of mankind. Jesus was 
and is the Christ, the only person abso- 
lutely qualified by nature to be our Re- 
deemer. 


What Christ did 


As the perfect God-man he was in 
position to tell me about God and his 
will for my life. In his preaching and 
teaching he revealed to me the fullness 
of God. He was, therefore, like a prophet 
of the Old Testament, whose task it was 
to reveal the will of God to Israel. And 
his message was so clear and so full that 
no one needs to tell me any more about 
God than his message that is recorded 
in the Bible. Therefore, the Bible is in 
truth God’s Word}; Promise, Will. Jesus 
is the living Word of God. 


His work was also like that of a high 
priest, who went before God with the 
sins of the Israelites and there in the 
Holy of Holies, offered a sacrifice of a 
lamb or doves as he received the prom- 
ise of God’s forgiveness. Jesus himself 
is the High Priest. He is the Lamb of 
God, sacrificing himself for my sins. And 
in that sacrifice he paid the penalty for 
my sins, in my place. 

If there were only some way in which 
I could repay him as I repay people who 
do wonderful things for me. But nothing 
I could do would repay him. I am a 
debtor who can never repay the debt. 
Yet he does not want payment. “I did it 
because I love you,” he says. “Accept 
it (believe) and live it.” 

Trying to earn your salvation is like 
trying to buy a new car with a penny. 
No matter what we do the rest of our 
lives, we cannot merit salvation. We shall 
never be able to explain why God offers 
us such a wonderful gift. 

It makes me humble when I think of 
it. And that is exactly what it should 
do. All this was done for me. Is it any 
wonder that I should love my Christ, my 
Lord, my Saviour as I do? He has taken 
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’me—a poor, condemned, helpless, and 
‘hopeless sinner—and said in loving words 
‘of forgiveness, “Come unto me.” I love 
‘him just because he has loved me so. 


My Christ is also like a king. He has 
set up his kingdom for all sinners like 
myself and extended to me the privilege 
of living in and working in his kingdom. 
This kingdom is here upon earth, even 
in my heart. I can know the joy of his 
salvation right here, long before I die 
physically. I can rejoice every day in 

‘his presence. 

It is like a wonderful dream and yet 
not a dream because it is so real. I feel 
his Spirit when I work with others in 
his kingdom. It is true that in his church, 
my sins and the sins of others are still 
evident. They should become less evi- 
dent the more I know him and love him. 


I know also that when I die I shall 
pass into that realm of his kingdom that 
- has become perfected—the room called 
“heaven.” That is the goal of my life, 
though in every “mansion” of his king- 
dom he has made me aware of its im- 
- portance. The perfected kingdom is one 
only of the fullest degree and not essen- 
tially different from what I have known 
all along the way. 


God has done so much for me in 
Christ, something I cannot do myself. 
And he works on my behalf continually, 

~ evermore “calling me through the gos- 
pel, enlightening me with his gifts.” “He 
has redeemed me, a lost and condemned 

- creature, bought me and freed me from 
all sins, from death and from the power 
of the devil . . . with his own holy and 
precious blood.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE 


Prelude 

Hymn: “My Hope Is Built on Nothing 
Less” 

Scripture: Hebrews 10:1-18 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 63 

Hymn: “Thou Art the Way; to Thee 
Alone” 
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Presentation of topic 

General discussion 

Offering 

Prayer 

Closing Hymn: “O Word of God Incar- 


nate” 


STUDY PROJECT 


1. Read the book Christus Victor, by 
G. Aulen. 

2. Study the hymns generally used 
in church and in discussion groups and 
determine what percentage of them em- 


phasize what God has done for us in 
Christ. 


SERVICE PROJECT 


Ask the pastor for names of people in 
the congregation who have had such hard 
experiences that they have taken the atti- 
tude that life has no meaning for them 
or that they are no longer important to 
God or in the life of the church. Then 
visit with these people and share with 
them. that which we have considered to- 
gether in this study. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is it wrong or useless to fast or to 
deny yourself certain things in the name 
of the Christian faith? 

2. If Christ has done all these things 
for me is there nothing I should do? 

8. What is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing: 

Atonement? 
Redemption? 
Incarnation? 

4. What is wrong about the Roman 
Catholic doctrines of: 

Immaculate Conception? 
Assumption of the Virgin? 

5. Why do we observe the saints’ 
days if we are not to pray to the saints? 

6. Is it possible for men to be perfect 
here on earth? 

7. Is there really any sin that cannot 
be forgiven? 
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For July Trinity League, Sanford, N. C., suggests 


A Hobo Convention 


Illustrated by Dennie Nichols 
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; DVERTISING and invitations 
[A are a very important part of 

the social. Use posters and 
church notices several weeks before 
invitations, in the form of circular let- 
ters, are issued. 


Invitations 
Greetings to an old hobo! | 
Just thought you’d like to know | 
That the bums will meet 
(Tuesday) evening of this week. 
Bring your crumbs across your back 
Tied up in your hobo sack. 
We'll leave this dump along about 

five. 

Don’t miss the party—if you’re alive. 


(Prize offered for the best tramp 
costume. ) 
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Arrangements 


At a prearranged place, have fire 
laid with large kettle hanging over it. 
‘Have each leaguer bring a clean can, 
spoon, and bread in hobo sack. Mul- 
ligan stew is made in advance and 
served from large pot over fire. 


Mulligan stew 


Ibs. boned chuck or round steak—1 
inch thick 

1% cup flour 

14 tsp. pepper 

4 tsp. celery salt 

1% cup fat or salad oil 

‘14 cup minced onion 

334 cups boiling water 

4 teaspoons meat extract or 2 bullion 
cubes 

tsp. salt : 

or 5 peeled and diced potatoes 
dozen small onions 

dozen small carrots 

can peas 

, Cut meat in 1% inch pieces, drop in 
hot fat and sear on all sides. Remove 
pieces from fat until all pieces are seared 
on all sides. Brown flour in fat and add 
boiling water and meat. Stew for 134 
hours. Add remainder of ingredients 
with exception of peas and stew for % 
hour. Add peas just before removing 
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from fire. (Serving for 8.) 


Games 

Inrropuction—In order to become 
a member of the Grand Order of 
Hobos one must be formally intro- 
duced. Two lines are formed facing 
each other about two feet apart. 
Everybody then crosses his arms and 
takes the hand of the person standing 
on the right and left of the one di- 
rectly opposite. When in this position 
all hands are raised and lowered six 
times, everybody repeating aloud his 
name each time. 
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THE HOBOS HIKE AND ARE ARRESTED. 
—Every boy gets a partner and all 
form a line and march around to mu- 
sic. Some three or four large circles 
are marked out on the floor and over 
these the lines must pass. The circles 
represent places of ambush where po- 
licemen are in hiding. The music stops 
at intervals and when it does so, any- 
one found in a circle is arrested and 
is out of the game. The last couple 
on the floor wins. 


THE HOBOS CATCH A _ FREIGHT.— 
Having packed their kits, those who 
are leaving decide to go by freight in 
this way: The hobos sit in a circle 
leaving no empty seats and having 
one hobo in the center. The leader 
gives each one the name of some city. 
The one in the center then says some- 
thing like this, “All hobos going to 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Portland 
take this freight.” Those having those 
names must change seats while the 
one in the center tries to get a seat for 
himself. Should he succeed, the one 
who is left must be “It.” 


THE HOBOS IN THE BARNYARD.— 
While prowling around in search of 
food the hobos find themselves in a 
barnyard and the following occurs: 
Someone is blindfolded, given a short 
stick and put into the center of the 
circle. Stretching the stick before him 
he touches someone in the circle who 
must then imitate some barnyard ani- 
mal or fowl. The blindfolded one is 
given three guesses to name whom 
he is touching. Should he guess right, 
the one touched must go to the center. 

Group singing—Harmonica playing 
—A strolling fiddler—and telling of tall 
tales will add much to the fun around 
the -campfire. 
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Book of the Mouth 


WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR PERSON- 
ALITY. By Virginia Bailard and Ruth 
Strang. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
249 pages. $3.00. 

How is your P. Q. (Personality 
Quotient)? If you have perfected 
yours, then don’t waste your time with 
this book! But 
since yours is still 
a long way from 
perfection — and 
we can say that 
without knowing 
you personally — 
you wili find some mighty helpful 
hints huddled together between the 
backs of this book. 

Look at a few of the chapter sub- 
jects: You Can Have Good Friends, 
You Can Get Along With Others, You 
Can Learn to Say the Right Thing, 
You Can Win More Freedom, You 
Can Handle Life’s Situations, You Can 
Understand Others, You Can Make a 
Place for Yourself. 

There’s hardly a subject in the fore- 
going list that isn’t beating a daily 
path to your front door. The authors 
tell you how to take care of those 
path-beating problems. Note the em- 
phasis on “You Can . . .” in each sub- 
ject. 

Most of the problems found in the 
book’s 249 pages are common to all 
youth. Actual problem cases, and how 
they have been solved, are yours for 
the reading. Self-rating scales are to 
be found at the end of each chapter 
to help the reader take inventory of 
his own assets and liabilities. 

All 12 chapters are packed with 
timely material. To show you what 
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we mean, take a look at the sub-heads 
in chapter 10, “You Can Understand 
Others”: The Gossip, The Poor Sport, 
The Belittler, The Apple Polisher, The 
Director of Traffic, The Affected, and 
The Snob. The authors tell you why 
each of these personality types acts 
as it does. When 

understand 


you 
) why people act 


as they act, then 

you are in posi- 

tion to assist them 

in improving their 
“public relations’—and_ each assist 
means the improvement of your own 
“public relations.” 

Intermediates, seniors, young peo- 
ple, advisers, and pastors will benefit 
from mentally digesting the contents 
of this volume, especially intermedi- 
ates, seniors and advisers. 


—L. C. 


Pige te pigs 
A LONG WAY TO FRISCO. By AI- 
fred Powers. Boston: Little, Brown & 

GConS2250! 

As the old saying goes, “Pigs is 
pigs!” but wait till you meet the hogs 
in Alfred Powers’ new book of folk- 
lore, A Long Way to Frisco. This 
lively tall tale will tickle your fancy 
and inspire your imagination to leaps 
and bounds. 

The story is based on a true inci- 
dent that Mr. Powers found in an old 
history book and elaborated upon. It 
tells of how Cornelius Rogers, the 
young hero, and his partner, Levi 
Hunt, go on a wild hog hunt to Ore- 
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‘gon and discover it’s A Long Way to 
Frisco. Their many adventures make 
for an action-packed narrative sprin- 
‘kled with many fascinating character- 
‘izations. 

You will meet Dago Pedro, the po- 
lite bandit; J. Q. Adams, a hog of a 
‘strong character; Shasta Daisey, the 
only woman appearing in the book. 
“You will enjoy all the sympathetic 
populace of Yreka, plus innumerable 
others. 

This book is a rip snorting hum- 
dinger that’s rough and tough enough 
for any brawny fellow and more fun 
than a hog chase for the gals. Who- 
ever you are, I’m certain you'll find 
a challenge in this volume that not 
only provides sport for the imagina- 
tion but underlines some real basic 
- truths. 

The author believes that this is the 
first dramatic novel to be written on 
‘the main theme of hogs. He proves 
to us, however, that even they are 
worthy of literary attention. Read this 
book and see if I haven’t given you a 
good steer, or rather introduced you 
to a lot of interesting hogs. 


—CLAIREANN DUFFORD 
6 


Baseball Gooke 


THE STORY OF TY COBB. By Gene 
Schoor. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 180 pages. $2.75. 

Georgia is widely known as the 
“Peach State” because of its thousands 
of acres of orchards. But there’s never 
been but one “Georgia Peach”—and 
he was one you couldn’t skin, Tyrus 
Raymond Cobb, by name, the great- 
est baseball player of them all! 
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Maybe some of you readers doubt 
that statement—and maybe some of 
your fathers and grandfathers will 
doubt it. But the facts and the figures 
and the fans put him at the top of 
the heap of the world’s professional 
ball players. 

Here are some of the persuasive 
reasons why Ty Cobb is always rated 
No. 1 in baseball: He established 90 
baseball records; played 24 years in 
the majors, winning the batting crown 
for 12 seasons; boasts a lifetime bat- 
ting average of .368; thieved 892 
bases—96 in one season; scored more 
runs and got more hits than any 
other ball player. 

The book is packed full of lessons 
for fathers, boys, and future fathers— 
failure, determination, the deadly 
poison of rumors, the narrow-minded- 
ness of a disciplinarian father. 

Its a real baseball book for any 
baseball fan! —L. C. 


BASEBALL’S GREATEST PITCHERS. By 
Tom Meany. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Company. 326 pages. 
$3.00. 

Who are the greatest pitchers in 
the history of baseball? That’s one 
question on which there will always 
be divided opinion. However, just 
about everybody agrees that the fol- 
lowing seven chuckers deserve to be 
called “great”: Walter Johnson, 
Grover Cleveland Alexander, Cy 
Young, Christy Mathewson, Carl Hub- 
bell, Lefty Grove and Bob Feller. 

This book includes write-ups about 
these seven baseball pitching notables, 
plus 18 others, including Dizzy Dean, 
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Correspondents 


Jean Johnson 
Eric Weber 
....Duane Lund 
Elaine Nyquist 
Mary Wehle 
Karl Suhr 


California 
Canada 
Columbia District 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia-Alabama 
Illinois 
Martha Huffmeyer 
Bernadine Blumhagen 
Kansas Charlsia von Gunten 
Kentucky-Tenn. .. Eleanor Guderian 
Maryland 
Doris Boylan, Isabella Woods 
Michigan Jacqueline Brown 
Midwest lone Haseman 
Ken Gorsky 
Mary Ann Derrick 
Neva White 


Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 
Harold Herman, Carl Martens, 
Paul Pfadenhauer, 

North Carolina 

Nova Scotia 


Jeff Norris 
Eric Hagen 
Janet Lade 
Central Pennsylvania . . Richard Geib 
Penna. Ministerium ...Violet White 
Pittsburgh Cora Gongaware 
Rocky Mountain .. Mary Lou Sprinkle 
South Carolina Stafford Swing 
Texas Martha Nell Wahlberg 
Virginia Bill Parsons 
West. Canada ..Ann Moertelmeyer 
West Virginia ....Carolyn Martin 
Wisconsin Helen Haban 
British Guiana ....Patrick Magalee 
Japan Norman Nuding 
Puerto Rico Curtis Derrick 
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Vic Raschi, Larry Jansen and Bob 
Lemon. 


® 
Off the shelf, 

THEY SAW IT HAPPEN. Edited by 
Snyder and Morris. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
The Stackpole Company. 445 pages. 
$5.00. 

They Saw It Happen includes 105 
realistic accounts of incidents that 
have fascinated humanity down 
through the ages. Every account is 
reported by a person who was on the 
spot to witness the event. 

Among the many interesting eye- 
witness accounts are: The death of 
Socrates, the discovery of America, 
Paul Revere’s ride, framing of the 
U. S. Constitution, eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius, sinking of the Titanic, crash 
of 1929, and even an eye-witness ac- 
count of the Kefauver investigation. 


THE ART OF CLEAR THINKING. By 
Rudolph Flesch. New York: Harpers. 
212 pages. $2.75. 

Five years ago Rudolph Flesch 
caused an atomic explosion in the 
field of writing and speech-making 
when he authored a book entitled, 
The Art of Plain Talk. His thesis was: 
Write and talk about people, using 
plenty of pronouns, and say what you 
have to say in short sentences, using 
one and two syllable words if pos- 
sible. 

The Art of Clear Thinking may not 
cause any atomic explosion in the field 
of “thinkers,” but it’s a sure thing to 
improve your thinking processes after 
consulting its contents. 


—L. C. 
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‘Clatter eee by conrad, jr. 


‘Are you on your way to a Bible camp 
To get yourself a good “revamp” 
Which can be had at such a camp? 


We nope that you are—or soon will 
‘be! It matters not whether you're in 
‘your teens, your 20's, or your 307s, 
‘you still can find a place for yourself 


‘on the summer agenda of church- 


sponsored, Bible and Luther League 
‘camps. 

Practically every synod of the ULC 
thas at least one summer camp for its 
youth. Some synods operate several. 

Maybe you have never been to a 
youth camp. If you haven't, you don’t 
know what you've missed. Truthfully, 
-you’ve missed one of the richest ex- 
periences you could ever have! 

In our day we have made many 
statements on which we still stand 
pat. One of them has run something 
like this: “The wisest investment par- 
ents will ever make for their children, 
will be the money they spend in send- 
ing them to Lutheran—Bible and Lu- 
ther League—camps.” 

A few years ago, we spent several 
weeks at a Lutheran youth camp as 
an “official observer.” The director 


made the following statement to the 


camp personnel the first afternoon: 
“We are convinced that campers who 
are here for a two-week period receive 
the equivalent of 10 years of perfect 
attendance at Sunday school.” 

At the end of two weeks, we dis- 
agreed with his statement; we felt 
that a camper got the equivalent of 
15 years of perfect attendance at Sun- 
day school. 

The finest and completest defini- 
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tion of camp we’ve ever seen was pro- 
duced by Percy Hayward. Believe it— 
every bit of it; we can vouch for its 
factualness through years of camping 
experiences: 


} am camp. 

| am a place where youth learns the 
joy of play without sting, of fellowship 
without regrets, of creative effort that 
wearies not, of a good time that leaves 
no headache—or heartache—behind. 

| am a new purpose for life that will 
make the years different. 

| am noise—and silence with a_ thrill 
in it. 

| am energy—and the touch of loving 
service. 

| am youth—and the slowly emerging 
habits that make matured experience - 
worthy. 

| am today and also tomorrow that is 
being shaped. 

| am a giver of gifts—that pass not 
away, that time will not chill, that poverty 
will not quench, that riches will not de- 
ceive. | am habits, ideals, ways of living, 
confirmed attitudes in the soul of youth. 

| am camp. 


Not every camp will offer you 
everything expressed above in Hay- 
ward’s definition; but any camp will 
give you much of it. 

No youth camp is  perfect—it 
wouldn’t be camp if it were. No two 
camps are alike. No two weeks of 
camp are ever alike, providing a new 
crew of campers have moved onto the 
premises. And that’s the way it 
should be! 

Go to camp this summer if you can 
possibly arrange it! 
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RUTH COVER, == 


J-HI! Come in and rest your 
H weary wheels! (We quote our 
favorite five-year-old!) What’s 
new in YOUR Luther League, or did 
you come here for inspiration? The 


latter? Well, maybe we can help. 


What seems to be your need? A 
lift for tired old meetings—or spice for 
an approaching convention? And a 
gimmick for plugging Luther League 
of America literature—anywhere? Just 
gather round; think we have just what 


you. are looking for—with details! It 


was done by some of the leaguers 
from St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Se- 
wickley, Pa., with an assist from five 
adults. Here’s what and how. 

First of all, since the whole pro- 
gram is a telecast, latch on to some 
poster board. You need one extra 
large piece, preferably green or 
brown, and four white ones of the 
regular 22 x 28 size. (Any sign painter 
can tell you where to buy the card- 
board.) 

Cut an oblong hole approximately 
10 by 13 inches, rounded at the cor- 
ners, near the top of the large sheet. 
Paint knobs and a speaker in the 
space below. That is your television 
set! 
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Now cut the white sheets into four 
pieces; use them for station break and 
network announcements; titles for the | 
programs on your schedule. Both 
printed cards and people appear on 
the screen during your telecast. 

At St. Paul’s the television studio 
was a small room adjoining the league 
meeting room. The set stood in the 
doorway between the two rooms. That 
was the difficult way! (Not enough 
room for maneuvering behind the 
set.) Placing the set between two 
folding screens or curtains would be 
vastly less awkward. 

Add a script, some recordings and 
a player—and some people!—to your 
batch of equipment and you are all 
set to go. 

This is what they did at St. Paul's: 


THE SET WAS TURNED ON and a 
blank card in the screen was removed, 
revealing one which said, “L. L. A. 
network.” (The letters were drawn in 
bold black over a red outline of our 
Luther League emblem.) After that 
came one which read, “WSPL, chan- 
nel 1.” Then another bearing the 
words EVENING VESPERS. Theme 
music was heard as the leader for 
the evening took over the screen. 

Leaver: This is the Evening Ves- 
per program brought to you each 
week at this time by the Luther lea- 
guers of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Sewickley, Pa., and featuring tonight 
the music of Fred Waring and _ his 
Pennsylvanians. 

(Pause for more theme music.) 

Leaver: The Glee Club will open 
this evening’s program by singing 
“Beautiful Savior.” Walter Scheff and 
Jane Wilson will be heard in solo. 
Members of the viewing audience are 
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isked to join with the Glee Club as 
‘aey sing the last verse of the hymn. 

(Jane Doeleaguer makes sure this 
5 accomplished by joining in herself.) 

Leaver: Our scripture lesson for 
‘his evening is taken from the 15th 
thapter of the Gospel according to St. 
‘ohn, verses one through eleven. 

(Use the Revised Standard Version 
-and read it several times before the 
‘Welecast!) 
'_ Leaver: And now the Fred Waring 
‘Slee Club will sing the Negro spir- 
“tual, “Were You There When They 
‘Crucified My Lord,” featuring Stuart 
‘Churchill as the soloist. 

(Recording comes from Decca al- 
Sum 315.) 

Leaver: Let us pray. 

(Use prayer four, page 361, Chris- 
‘tian Youth Hymnal.) 

LEADER: 

May the grace of Christ our Sav- 
} iour, 

And the Father’s boundless love, 

With the Holy Spirit’s favor, 

Rest upon us from above. Amen. 

(Pause for theme music.) 

Leaper: You are invited to join us 
again next Sunday for Evening Ves- 
pers. John Doeleaguer of the Luther 
League of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
will conduct the service. 

(More theme music, followed by 
the business with the cards again. 
Follow station announcement with a 
card which reads, TWENTY QUES- 
TIONS. Theme music is heard as 
Lou Smithleaguer takes over the 
screen in the role of announcer.) 

ANNouNCER: Welcome to TWEN- 
TY QUESTIONS, brought to you by 
The Luther League of America, 
young people’s organization of The 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
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And now here is your gal about 
questions, Jane Doeleaguer. 

Jane: Hello everybody. Welcome 
to TWENTY QUESTIONS, the ani- 
mal, mineral, and vegetable game. You 
send the questions and our panel of 
experts tries to guess the answer, ask- 
ing not more than 20 questions. For 
each question used on the program 
the sender will receive a copy of the 
pamphlet, “Ideas for Devotional 
Meetings.” If the panel fails to guess 
the’ answer—and sometimes they do!— 
you will receive a subscription to the 
magazine published just for you, Lu- 
THER Lire. Lou, will you introduce 
tonight’s panel? 

(Announcer then introduces mem- 
bers of the panel. At St. Paul's the 
pastor and his wife, one councilman 


New College Church 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ... 
e Spiritual Growth 
e@ Intellectual Advancement 
e@ Social Enrichment 
@ Physical Development 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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and his wife made up the panel of 
experts. As they were introduced, 
they stepped out into the main room 
where they were joined by Jane Doe- 
leaguer. Lou Smithleaguer used the 
screen to show the viewing audience 
the answer cards.) 

JANE: Our first question was sent to 
us by Susan Bashaar and is animal. 


(Panel was after “Samson's hair.” 
Other objects were Moses in the bul- 
rushes, Noah’s ark, the Christian flag, 
Red Sea. The “quickies’—objects to 
be found in 60 seconds with no limit 
on the number of questions asked— 
were related: the 20 pieces of silver 
paid for Joseph, the 30 pieces of sil- 
ver paid to Judas, the tax money 
Christ instructed Peter to take from 
the mouth of the fish. Program is 
then wound up and signed off, again 
from behind the TV set, in the usual 
routine manner.) 

The panel at St. Paul’s missed only 
one question (the quickie about the 
silver paid for Joseph), thus giving 
away only one subscription to LuTHER 
Lire. Leaguers who submitted the 
other objects each received pamphlets, 
in this case, the one titled “Ideas for 
Devotional Meetings.” Others could 
be used. Suit the gift to the needs 
of your group, or the emphasis of 
the program. (Maybe you will want 
to introduce the new mission pam- 
phlet in this manner. It is just off the 
press. ) 

In spite of a few technical difficul- 
ties, the program was an enormous 
success; held the attention of even an 
ornery gang of young males. Proving 
what we have always said! I. E., all 
you need is ingenuity and prepara- 
tion! Swish and diligence are an un- 
beatable team. 
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Run for Office 
(Continued from page 31) 
good reasons the answer to this 


question is no. Then is there noth- 
‘ag of consequence the Christian can do? 


B UT suppose that for one or more 


Far from it. 


Politics in a democratic nation is not 

mere contest between candidates. It is 

contest between groups of people. A 
andidate without devoted followers and 
tupporters is lost before he starts. For 
very thoroughgoing Christian who be- 
somes a candidate there need to be doz- 
ms of thoroughgoing Christians working 
sor his success at the polls. Some of 
them will need to be people willing and 
able to canvass their friends and neigh- 
yors and talk to them about the Christian 
sandidate. Some of them will need to 
'5e people willing and able to write ef- 
‘ective campaign literature. Others—who 
san very well be young people in their 
-eens—will have to pass out this literature 
at appropriate times and places. 

Of central importance will be the find- 
‘ing of at least one or two Christians 
who have the skill to write persuasive 
advertising copy and with knowledge of 
where and when to run such copy, And 
there must of course be many, many 
‘Christians willing to donate money to the 
‘cause. The more of them there are and 
ithe more modest their contributions, the 
better, because this will avoid the unde- 
sirable situation where a large proportion 
of the funds come from only a few 


— sources. 


While sometimes all this work will be 
done as part of an independent crusade 
for an independent candidate, most of it 
will be done through the party organiza- 
tion of the party on whose ticket the 

| Christian candidate is running. 


But probably the most important sin- 
gle service which Christians who are not 
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themselves candidates can render is that 
of working within those voluntary or- 
ganizations to which they already belong. 
This type of work requires wisdom and 
good judgment. Since we are assuming 
that our candidate is in every respect de- 
voted to the whole of the Christian gos- 
pel, one type of voluntary organization 
within which such discussion can prop- 
erly be carried on is the church itself. 


There are others. There are the farm 
organizations and the labor unions, the 
civic clubs and businessmen’s organiza- 
tions, the women’s organizations, veter- 
ans’ organizations, and a lot more. In 
every case there will be opposition. In 
few cases will it be possible to persuade 
the entire organization to endorse or com- 
mit itself to the Christian candidate. But 
it is in such voluntary organizations of 
the people that democratic political life 
has its roots. And in most of them the 
membership will cut across party lines so 
that support gained within their ranks 
will be doubly effective. Whenever pos- 
sible arrangements should be made for 
the Christian candidate to address one or 
more regular meetings of such organi- 
gations during the course of the cam- 
paign. 


Aboye all, there is a type of service 
which is desperately needed today. 
Not alone for the sake of electing 
Christian candidates to office but for 
the preservation of democratic polit- 
ical institutions themselves. This is the 
service of helping to form truthful, 
unprejudiced, and thoroughly _ in- 
formed public opinion. 


Like almost everything else in the 
modern world American politics is being 
streamlined and subjected to controls 
which the forefathers could never have 
foreseen. The formation of public opin- 
ion, which ought to be a spontaneous 
growth of ideas among the people as they 
discuss in face-to-face groups the solution 
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of their problems, has become to an 
alarming extent a mass production process 
over which the sheer expenditure of large 
amounts of money exercises at present a 
very great influence. Those forces which 
have a large financial stake in the out- 
come of elections are constantly trying 
to persuade us that mass organizations 
of the people—particularly organizations 
of labor and farmers—are able in some 
dangerous manner to control elections. 


The simple statistics of the outcome 
of elections in recent years do not bear 
this out. Neither labor nor farm organi- 
zations nor any other mass organization 
of the people has demonstrated an ability 
to deliver any considerable proportion of 
its vote. On the contrary, a surprisingly 
small percentage of the poorer people of 
the country vote at all, except in time 
of great stress and under circumstances 
where they see quite clearly what the 
issues are. 


Moreover, we have seen repeatedly 
how the very charge that a mass organi- 
zation of the people was out to elect or 
out to defeat a certain candidate has 
caused the majority of voters to rush to 
the polls determined to prevent that mass 
organization from succeeding. And the 
net result in such situations is usually the 
opposite of that desired by the mass or- 
ganization. 


ELECTIONS are by no means won 
merely by campaign activities. Largely 
they are decided by the general temper 
of public opinion as it has been formed— 
or deliberately conditioned—during the 
periods between campaigns when the 
people’s guard is down and when they 
do not even know they are being care- 
fully prepared for the next election. And 
this work is carried on more and more 
constantly and relentlessly by those who 
can afford it through the hiring of the 
best and cleverest brains which the coun- 
try possesses. Some of these brains have 
boasted that over a reasonable period of 
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time and with enough money at their 
command they can make the people be- 
lieve almost anything. And evidence is 
not lacking that they are right. To the 
extent that they are right democratic po- 
litical institutions are in real jeopardy. 


The propaganda tactics of commu- 
nists and fascists present too close a 
parallel to this kind of procedure for 
complacency on the part of anyone 
who deeply values democracy and 
freedom. 


It must be made quite clear that we 
are not talking about legitimate adver- 
tising of products or services by Amer- 
ican businesses, however large they may 
be. Legitimate advertising is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the sort of so-called 
institutional advertising which conditions 
the people’s future political responses and 
does it altogether too successfully. 


Some such campaigns are conducted 
for the most worthy purposes. Some 
great corporations have devoted large 
sums to paying for advertising campaigns 
on behalf of the strengthening of the 
United Nations, for example. Others have 
done a fine work in presenting the values 
of freedom or individual responsibility. 


But the fact that a whole science of 
making the people think a certain way 
has been developed and that the service 
of those who have mastered that science 
can be purchased for large sums of 
money should give us profound concern. 


The record is replete with instances 
where such __ public-opinion-forming 
campaigns have sought not to inform 
but to deceive the American people. 


For example, one such campaign which 
has filled both newspaper columns and 
the radio air-waves seeks to implant the 
idea in people’s minds that there is some- 
thing socialistic about rural electric co- 
operatives. The idea is presented—and 
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with consummate cleverness and persuas- 
‘iveness—that whereas it is thoroughly 
American for one closely held corporation 
to own and control all the power lines 
and generating equipment which serve 
tthe farms of a certain area, there is 
something socialistic or un-American if 
large numbers of those very farmers as 
private citizens organize a privately 
owned cooperative enterprise belonging 
to themselves to furnish their farms with 
electricity. 

The fact is that the second method is 
even less socialistic than the first because 
there are many more active private 
owners of the cooperatives than there are 
of the proprietary business. These fatm- 
ers who never had electricity until they 


brought it to themselves through their 
cooperatives are learning to own and run 
private businesses. 

It is true that many of their rural 

electric cooperatives have borrowed 
money from the government, every penny 
of which they are repaying and must 
continue to repay with interest. But so 
have many power companies and rail- 
roads and corporations of every sort bor- 
rowed money from the government. And 
no one cried, “Socialism!” over that. And 
yet many people in America are no doubt 
persuaded today that rural electric coop- 
eratives are socialistic in conception and 
practice. 

It is a Christian duty to correct, so far 
as possible in the public mind, such false 
ideas. 

Again, very large sums of money are 
being expended today to persuade peo- 
ple that coops don’t pay taxes. Because 
this campaign has been cleverly contrived 
many people believe exactly what the 
campaigners want them to believe. But, 
whatever minor adjustments in the tax 
status of cooperatives may seem wise or 
necessary, the fact is that cooperatives 
do now pay taxes and, for all practical 
purposes, under exactly the same laws 
that apply to any other business. But 
cooperatives do not have funds to meet 
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on anything like equal grounds the well- 
financed campaigns being carried on 
against them. « 


EVEN MORE SERIOUS is the attempt to 
condition the American mind in certain 
matters affecting international relations. 
Whole books have been written for dis- 
tribution by well-financed organizations, 
the purpose of which is to persuade the 
people that almost any kind of activity 
on the part of government is akin to 
communism. In one such book the theme 
is well developed that there is hardly a 
distinguishable difference between British 
Socialism and Russian Communism. And 
a surprising number of people seem to 
be believing this. 


No difference indeed! No difference 
except that Britain is America’s one most 
dependable and close supporter in the 
world-wide contest now going on be- 
tween institutions of freedom and insti- 
tutions of totalitarian serfdom throughout 
the world! No difference except that 
should the tragedy of World War II 
strike the world Russia’s first bombs 
would probably fall on Britain! No dif- 
ference except that a simple majority of 
the British people could tomorrow by 
peaceful election expel from office the 
Labour Party and replace it with Win- 
ston Churchill, (The British have done 
this very thing since Mr. Voorhis wrote 
this article—Ed.) whereas even 90 per 
cent of the Russian people could not by 
force of arms unseat their present gov- 
ernment from its position of absolute 
power unless the army itself were to aid 
them! 


There are deep differences at present 
between the American and the British 
points of view on economic questions. 
There are measures being taken in Britain 
which most Americans would oppose 
with great vigor in this country. But 
there are deeper considerations than 
these differences of domestic policy to- 
day. 
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There is the question of preservation 
of freedom and democracy into the world 
of tomorrow. Britain is our ally in that 
effort. One wonders whether some forces 
at work in this country to condition our 
opinion put first the safety of America 
and her institutions and her need for 
allies, or whether they put first their own 
particular opportunities for profit. 


IN ANy CASE, the challenge to the 
Christian who does not become a candi- 
date for office, as well as to him who 
does, is clear. There is a herculean task 
to be performed in our country in pre- 
serving the integrity of the people's 
thinking. In every crossroad hamlet and 
on every city street corner and in every 
home and in every meeting there is a 
Christian duty to be fulfilled. 


It is the duty of telling the simple 
truth, of putting one’s fellow citizens on 
guard against falsehood from whatever 
source and however cleverly packaged. 
It is the duty of helping one’s fellow citi- 
zens to see the real facts of our life 
today through uncolored glasses and to 
make up their minds on the basis of all 
the evidence as Americans and Christians 
should. 


Public opinion controls politics in a 
democracy rather than the reverse. Pub- 
lic opinion is the opinion of many indi- 
vidual people. Every word that one per- 
son says to another one has some bearing 
upon it. And the words of those who 
take the trouble to inform themselves 
thoroughly first and then to speak with 
their neighbors may, over the years, have 
a measurable effect for good. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What can your Luther League do 
in the interest of good local government? 
In the interest of good national govern- 
ment? 

2. Which of your local politicians 
base their actions on a Christian philos- 
ophy of life? 
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8. To what extent do you think the 
church should “mix in politics?” 

4. Are any members of your league 
considering making politics their Chris- 
tian life vocation? 

5. Which of the candidates for the 
U. S. presidency have based their politi- 
cal philosophy on Christian teachings? 

6. What should be the Christian’s at- 
titude toward each of the following: 

Universal Military Training 

FEPC 

Statehood for Hawaii 

Reorganization of the U. S. govern- 

ment on the basis of the Hoover 
recommendations. 

7. Have any members of your league 
done anything to promote the Christian 
point of view on these matters? What 
can and should you do? 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


1. Visit, as a group, the offices of 
your local government and query officials 
concerning their philosophy of politics. 

2. Write a letter to your senator ex- 
pressing your opinion, as a Christian, 
concerning current political questions. 

8. Find out who leads the political 
parties in your community and _ invite 
these leaders to tell you how the party 
works on the local level. 


WORSHIP 


Psalm 48 
Scripture: Mark 12:13-17 
Hymns: 
“O Where Are Kings and Empires 
Now” ’ 
“From Ocean to Ocean” 
“God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty 
Hand” 
“Lord of the Lands, Beneath Thy 
Bending Skies” 
“God Send Us Men Whose Aim ’Twill 
Be” 
“Once to Every Man and Nation” 
“Now Praise We Great and Famous 
Men” 


LUTHER LIFE 


What happens 
. when a Lutheran and a Roman Catholic 


fall in love? 


; 
3 
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“. . . And With This Ring” is a new filmstrip with 
records that gives the answer to this question. Many 
young people of both the Lutheran and the .Roman 
Catholic faiths do not realize what lies ahead fo: 
them until they come to the point of getting married. 
Then the heartaches begin. Be sure to show it to 
your Luther League. Order from The Luther League 
of America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rental: $1.00 to cover postage and handling. 


See:... And With Chis Ring 


For Social Events 


LUTHER @) LEAGUE 


NAPKINS 


to be used for entertaining, suppers, weddings, picnics, fellowship 
hours and receptions. Luther League Emblem in one corner 
of folded napkin as described and priced below. 


NUMBER 1 WHITE EMBOSSED DESIGN NAPKIN, size 13%” x 134", straight 
edges, folded in quarter size, Emblem printed in plain blue ink. 


Per 100.) :..c:e0cee $2.10 


LUNCHEON NAPKIN, size 13” x 13” with scalloped edges, 

NUMBER 2 folded in quarter size, Emblem hot-stamped in brilliant gold on 
any of the following colors of plain crepe material: White, pink, 
yellow, light blue or light green (can be ordered all of one color 
or in assorted colors). 


TEA NAPKIN, size 9” x 9” with scalloped edges, same colors and 
NUMBER 3 gold stamping as described in Number 2 Luncheon Napkins. 


Per 50 <35 Seco $1.70 
Per 1002 Sec. cpeee $2.60 


Prices are postpaid. Remittance in full 
should accompany the order. 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Specializing in LUTHER LEAGUE SUPPLIES 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


